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FOREWARD 


October opened with the celebration of the twenty-third anniversary of 
Generalissimo Franco's designation as Spanish chief of state and closed with 
the commemoration of the twenty-sixth anniversary of the founding of the 
Falange. The score for the first event was marked andante, ma non troppo, 
while that for the latter was a muted glissando. Franco denounced unholy 
Mother Russia, and hoped that the Yellow Peril would force her to turn against 
her Chinese offspring. He sought to repress student agitation out of existence, 
clearly oblivious of the Cuban lesson that this cannot be done. He allowed the 
first synagogue since 1492 to open in Spain (presumably for wealthy American 
visitors), but a Spanish Baptist Minister was sentenced to jail for refusing to 
stay out of his chapel, which had been closed. This was probably because of 
pressure from the Roman Catholic hierarchy, fearful that Protestantism 
might take root among the Spanish people. Borrow's Bible in Spain still rings 
true today. Franco can at least boast that another country has stopped opposing 
him; De Gaulle and Franco are the long and short of militarism in Western 
Europe today. 


The October 5 anniversary of the establishment of the republic in Por tugal 
in 1910 was celebrated with different intent by the Salazar government and by 
the anti-Salazar exiles grouped together into "The General Humberto Delgado 
Association." In Portugal as in Spain, the Church supports the dictatorship, 
and Rome replaced Bishop Ferreira Gomes of Oporto, who had embarrassed 
Salazar by denouncing the poverty prevailing in "the garden planted by the sea." 
In its efforts to force Portugal to give up the tiny fragments of its Indian em- 
pire, Bombay sponsored a joint convention of Goan nationalist political parties. 


Mexican President L6pez Mateos made an official visit to the United 
States which received in the U.S. press much publicity intended in part to make 
the visit of Soviet premier Khrushchev appear distasteful by comparison. Lé6pez 
Mateos implied that he did not wish his presence to be put to this use by praising 
Khrushchev's visit, by saying that his government did not consider Fidel Castro 
a Communist, by denying that Communism was increasing in Latin America, 
and by emphasizing that Mexico has no intention of resuming relations with Franco 
Spain. That L4zaro Cardenas chose this moment to praise the Chinese revolution 
and to plead for U.N. recognition of Communist China was probably coincidental; 
certainly it would be unwise to regard Lépez Mateos as being in the U.S. pocket 
and fighting attempts by C4rdenas to pull him out. Although a part of Anglo- 
America, Canada has not suffered from the wave of anti-Americanism sweeping 
Latin America. On the contrary, the southern republics continue their efforts 
to lure Canada into the Pan American system as a counterweight to the hege- 
mony of the United States. The visit by L6pez Mateos to Canada, the first by 
a Mexican President, therefore assumed an unusual significance. Despite the 
cordiality of the visit and Canada's increasing interest in Latin America, there 
is no indication that the Dominion wants formal participation in the inter-American 
system. 


In the Guatemalan electoral race, the recognition of two additional left- wing 
- parties weakened the position of the leftist Partido Revolucionario, headed by 
Mario Méndez Montenegro. The Salvadorean Government sponsored an electoral 
law which would restrict registration to parties having a minimum of 5, 000 mem- 
bers. A leftist assembly at the National University unwisely recommended that 
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the minimum be reduced to 500, not realizing apparently that this would lead to 
a fragmentation which could ensure the victory of the more united rightists. 
Students throughout Latin America are leading the campaign against costly and 
oppressive militarism, and this phenomenon may be seen most clearly in Hon- 
duras, where the Army enjoys a senseless autonomy. A series of incidents, in- 
cluding the wounding of two students, produced a tension reminiscent of the feud 
between Cuban students and Batista's soldiers. A similar clash of forces oc- 
curred in Nicaragua, where some 800 students barricaded themselves in the 
University at Le6n. The Cuban 26th of July Movement has made it fashionable 
to name revolutionary movements after dates, and a rebel band entering Nica- 
ragua from Honduras titled itself "September 15th Column." A budget deficit 

in Costa Rica led to ad hominem charges that one of two leaders was non compos 
mentis, the opposition thus describing President Mario Echandi, while Echandi 
paid his critic Oduber Quirés the same compliment. A "hunger march" from 
Colén to Panama City stimulated the Panamanian Government to channel national 
dissatisfaction against that convenient whipping-boy, the United States. It was 
less than pleased when the New York Times pointed out that the source of Pana- 
ma's troubles was rule by a corrupt oligarchy. President de la Guardia clearly 
implied that the inevitable construction of a sea-level canal would make the 
American administration of the Zone expendable. 


Havana was “bombed" by a plane piloted or sent from Florida by Fidel 
Castro's former Air Force commander Dfaz Lanz, who had defected in spring. 
Whether the missiles were just pamphlets or also bullets was the subject of a 
sharp dispute between Castro and the U.S. Government. Certainly Castro took 
advantage of this "Pearl Harbor" to whip up useful animosity against the United 
States. Castro's land reforms were arousing the resentment of landowners 
throughout Cuba, and especially in the province of Camagtiey, where the mili- 
tary commander, Major Hubert (popularly misspelt Huber) Matos resigned, 
together with some thirty of his subordinates. Castro angrily arrested them 
all, accusing them of sedition and counter-revolutionary activities. The mys- 
terious disappearance of Army Chief of Staff Camilo Cienfuegos was officially 
described as a great tragedy, but those wondering cui bono pointed out that 
Fidel's brother Ratl was appointed to the newly-created post of Minister of the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces. The Stanford Conference on Latin America fea- 
tured two opposing interpretations of the Cuban situation, one favorable to the 
revolution by Herbert L. Matthews and the other, by erstwhile Castro admirer 
Jules Dubois, damning it. Matthews' speech was well received in Havana, 
where Bohemia published it in translation. 


The tension prevailing in Haiti was made manifest when President Fran- 
cois Duvalier expelled six of Haiti's twenty senators and ordered the arrest of 
several of his critics. The Dominican Republic faced an economic crisis 
brought on partly by excessive spending on arms and partly by a boycott by 
Puerto Rican and Venezuelan stevedores of ships which touched Dominican 
ports. Puerto Rican Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn, hitherto a hero for Latin 
American Liberals, was now being unfavorably compared by leftist elements 
with Fidel Castro. He was described as an entreguista (one who hands over 
his country to the United States), and the word, commonly used in Portuguese 
by anti-American elements in Brazil, made its appearance in the Spanish 
language. The viability of the West Indies Federation seemed endangered by 
the failure of an inter-governmental conference which broke up because of 
Jamaican insistence on greater representation in the federal house. Not wish- 
ing to sink the federal boat completely, Jamaican Premier Norman Manley de- 
nied that the conference had failed. 


q 
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The Venezuelan Government easily weathered an attempt to overthrow the 
Betancourt regime. It was unfortunate that M. J. Rathbone, president of Stan- 
dard of New Jersey, chose this moment to assert that the Venezuelan Government 
was shaky. The Pact of Punto Fijo, somewhat similar to the Colombian parity 
agreement, survived its first year, although the three political parties endan- 
gered it by squabbling about the distribution of political appointments. There was 
a somewhat similar situation in Colombia, where the much divided Conservatives 
were gelling into two rival factions, the Laureanistas and the Alza-ospinistas; 
the latter name, as delightful as the names of Latin American political parties 
sometimes are, suggests a tropical bird (not a macaw, we hope) of two brilliant, 
slightly clashing colors. The old Hispano-Indian countries of the Andes show a 
regrettable inclination to imitate the most silly aspects of U.S. civilization. 
After beauty contests came high-stepping drum-majorettes, who in Guayaquil 
provoked an orgy of rioting and looting. The Rotarians who sponsored this inan- 
ity were far removed from their forbears, who would have counseled the drum- 
majorettes: "Go, get thee to a nunnery." 


In Peru, the APRA, which began as a student movement, was losing its 
grip on the new generation of students. In the University of San Marcos, power 
was held by an unholy alliance of Communists and Christian Democrats. The 
Bolivian political scene featured a confused medley--the MNR, MNRA, FSB, 
PURS, PIR, POR, to mention the most common of these grating siglas--but the 
basic plot was the struggle of President Siles Zuazo, with U.S. aid, to overcome 
the leftist groups which now enjoyed the support of former President Paz Es- 
tenssoro. In Chile the governing coalition of Radicals, Conservatives, and 
Liberals was in danger of splitting up, while the leftist opposition seemed to be 
consolidating itself as the Communists dropped their campaign against the Cath- 
olic Church and joined the other parties of the FRAP Popular Front in urging 
the Christian Democrats to join their bloc. 


No one knew where the bones of Eva Perén lay, but their rattling could be 
heard throughout Argentina. How much good had been interred with them was a 
matter of dispute, but Archbishop Plaza of La Plata decided to placate her ghost 
by making the Masons a scapegoat. He bore false witness and the truth was not 
in him; moreover this attempt to attract the Peronista masses to the Church 
was quite gauche. Prevarication seemed prevalent, and serious observers dis- 
missed the report by the Armed Forces that unknown (i.e. Soviet) submarines 
had been spotted off the Argentine coast as an invention designed to justify un- 
popular military expenditures. Although Uruguay's National Council had changed 
color from red to white, labor unrest still plagued the country. In Paraguayan 
politics Father Talavera continued to wield the pen, but as yet it had not proved 
stronger than Dictator Stroessner's sword. 


Candidates Lott, Quadros and Magalhies shadow-boxed in preparation for 
the presidential fight, but the heavy- weight championship was won by a rhino- 
ceros named Cacareco. The cruzeiro won the high-jump, reaching 187.5 to the 
dollar. In Brazilian economics, what goes up does not usually come down. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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Generalissimo Francisco Franco on October 1 celebrated the 23rd anniver- 
sary of his designation as chief of state. The day was marked by a press inter- 
view (reported in full in the Barcelona newspaper La Vanguardia) in which Franco 
warned against the dangers of Communism. He stated that the most conspicuous 
characteristics of Communism were its fanaticism and its imperialism, that the 
dangers of Communism had not decreased, nor had the aims of Russia changed. 
Franco declared that peace for the West meant peace for all people, while for 
Russia it signified the enslavement of twelve countries. He added that a growing 
China constituted Russia's worst problem, and that "ideological differences be- 
tween Russia and China were growing clearer each day." 


There were reports of a well-organized ''Communist" underground in Spain 
(Franco continued to brand as Communists all those who because of Spain's eco- 
nomic plight conspire against the dictatorship), and of new cases of student dis- 
content with the regime. This dissatisfaction was clearly described by New York 
Times correspondent Benjamin Welles, who wrote that the Spanish youth, which 
will one day lead the nation, "wants to convert Spain into an industrial and demo- 
cratic nation and to make it an integrated part of Europe, freeing it from an oli- 
garchy which has paralyzed it for centuries."" Welles also commented on the re- 
cent increase in the number of students in Spanish jails. Later, on October 13, 
three more students were sentenced to imprisonment for allegedly having dis- 
tributed leaflets in favor of the unsuccessful general protest strike called for 
June 18 (HAR, XII: 304). 


The once powerful Falangist Party, erstwhile cornerstone of the Franco re- 
gime and today Spain's only legal political party, celebrated on October 29 the 
26th anniversary of its establishment. The day was observed by ceremonies in 
honor of founder José Antonio Primo de Rivera, while newspaper editorials duti- 
fully eulogized the progress of the party. Despite these formalities, the quiet, 
subdued atmosphere of the celebrations, which at one time were characterized by 
parades of Falangists, were an indication of the loss of power and importance of 
the party since the days following the Civil War. 


Madrid's Jewish community held Rosh Hashana (New Year) services in a 
regular synagogue for the first time since 1492, when the Inquisition forced all 
unconverted Jews to leave Spain. About 150 Jews attended the dedication cere- 
monies and heard the congregation president, Louis Abraham Blitz, pay tribute 
to the Spanish Government, which had agreed to permit the synagogue to operate 
openly as long as police were kept informed of its activities. On October 17, 
Baptist minister José NGfiez Moreno was sentenced by a Madrid court to two 
months' imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 pesetas for breaking into his chapel 
after its closure by Spanish authorities. The chapel, located in a working-class 
suburb of Madrid, was closed by the Interior Ministry without explanation in 
July 1954. In June 1956 Niifiez reopened the chapel because, as he claimed at his 
trial, "the chapel had been authorized officially in 1949, and I thought that the hold- 
ing of services was therefore permitted.'"' He added that he did not know who had 
ordered it closed and that he had received no answer to his protests against the 
action. 


| 
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On October 25, Foreign Ministers Maurice Couve de Murville of France and 
Fernando Marfa Castiella of Spain met at Ile des Faisans on the French-Spanish 
border to celebrate the 300th anniversary of the Peace of the Pyrenees. Amid the 
cheers of spectators, the two ministers boarded a small fleet for the three-mile 
voyage down the Bidassoa River to the Spanish fort town of Fuenterrabfa, where 
they viewed an exhibition of documents and relics relating to the marriage in 1659 
of Spanish Infanta Marfa Teresa to Louis XIV of France, a marriage which brought 
about the Peace and put an end to 24 years of war between the two nations. How- 
ever, the meeting was more than the commemoration of a past event. To most 
observers it symbolized a new cordiality in French-Spanish relations and the sup- 
port of the Franco regime by French President Charles de Gaulle. 


Once again Spain demanded the return of its gold deposited in Russia in 
1937 (HAR, X: 4, 57, 112, 169). The gold,valued at about $600 million, was de- 
posited "for safekeeping" in Russia during the Spanish Civil War. Since that time 
various attempts had been made to negotiate the return of the gold, but all had 
failed because of a disagreement as to the exact circumstances surrounding its 
shipment and its subsequent disposition. The Madrid newspaper Ya optimistically 
reported that if Spain had the gold today it would no longer have need for the foreign 
aid it has been receiving. 


Conflicting reports concerning the success of the Spanish economic stabiliza- 
tion program initiated in July (HAR, XII: 362) were made during October. Ac- 
cording to Spanish Commerce Minister Alberto Ullastres, the program had been 
so successful that a $418 million loan package obtained in July had remained prac- 
tically untouched. Ullastres further stated that the cost of living and wholesale 
price indices had remained almost at the same level as when the plan went into 
effect. On the other hand, the New York Times reported that the program was 
beset by Cabinet divisions and public uncertainty, that economic activity through- 
out Spain had slowed down, and that an unemployment problem was feared. The 
New York Times also noted that the responsibility for the success of the program 
rested on Ullastres and Finance Minister Mariano Navarro Rubio, both of whom 
represented Spain at the recent Washington meeting of the World Bank, the first 
meeting to be held since Spain was admitted to membership in the Bank. 


Spain was reported to be looking forward to a good crop year, despite havoc 
wrought by violent storms. According to the Banco Exterior de Espafia, increases 
were expected in wheat, barley, rye, oats, and maize; rice production was also 
expected to rise despite damage to the harvest of the Ebro Valley during the first 
week of October. The Bank added that olive and citrus fruit prospects looked very 
good and predicted a possible record sugar crop. However, the Times of London 


reported that a decrease in grape and wine production was expected because of the 
storms. 


The Export-Import Bank announced a $650, 000 credit to Firestone Hispania, 
S8.A., a Spanish firm which is affiliated with Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
of Akron, Ohio. The credit, in which two U.S. commercial banks were also par- 
ticipating, would enable the company to undertake an expansion program to double 
its productive capacity to 1,434,000 tires and tubes annually. 
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On October 5 Portugal quietly celebrated the anniversary of its founding as 
a republic; the day commemorated the overthrow of King Manuel II and the monar- 
chical system in 1910 by Antonio Machado dos Santos and a few hundred men. The 
day also marked the first anniversary of the General Humberto Delgado Associa- 
tion, an organization composed of anti-Salazar Portuguese exiles in Brazil and led 
by General Delgado (HAR, XII: 418). In Rio de Janeiro, Delgado praised Portu- 
guese democratic groups throughout the world and spoke out against the "terrorist 
activities" of the Salazar dictatorship. He singled out several Brazilian news- 
papers as being significant in defending and promoting democracy in Portugal. In 
Sao Paulo the anti-Salazar exiled Professor Rodrigo de Abreu deciared that the 
great problem of Portugal's youth today was its inability to think for itself; he 
attributed this deficiency to the fact that Portugal had long been gripped by a dic- 
tatorship which brought political, economic, and cultural isolation, and he pointed 
to the obvious suppression of education in Portugal with its "1,200 scholars with- 
out jobs and more than 1,000 schools without teachers." 


The public reacted with apathy to Premier Salazar's last-minute announce- 
ment that local elections would be held on October 18. The opposition provided 
only a handful of candidates and none in Lisbon. Because the government refused 
to allow freedom of assembly, opposition leaders in Lisbon were completely 
thwarted in their attempts to organize, and finally decided not to participate. 


In an apparent effort to placate the Salazar administration, Pope John XXIII 
ordered the replacement of the Bishop of Oporto, Anténio Ferreira Gomes. 
Ferreira Gomes, who was replaced by Florentino de Andrade de Silva, in 1958 
wrote a controversial letter to Salazar decrying the poverty, poor working con- 
ditions, and lack of personal freedom in Portugal (HAR, XII: 72). The letter 
was reprinted secretly by opposition leaders and distributed throughout the coun- 
try; it resulted in a rift between Salazar and the Church hierarchy. 


The Portuguese Ambassador to the United Nations, Vasco Vieira Garin, an- 
ticipating opposition to Portugal's colonies in Africa, made a special effort to 
justify Portugal's retention of its African colonies. Vieira Garin stated that rela- 
tions between Portugal and the African nations have been improving, and that Por- 
tugal was vitally interested in developing the economy of these nations and raising 
their standard of living. He emphasized that the Portuguese overseas provinces 
were integral parts of the mother country and could not be considered otherwise. 
In his attempt to defend Portugal's possessions abroad, he pointed to the fact that 
there was nothing in the U.N. Charter that said a country's basic territory must 
consist of a single geographic unit. 


Bombay's Chief Minister, Y. B. Chavan, said, in a speech to a joint con- 
vention of Goan nationalist political parties in Bombay, that India's freedom would 
be complete only when Goa and other Portuguese possessions were liberated and 
merged with India. He urged that a common program be established among Goa's 
political parties in order that a united Goa might achieve its freedom. Later, the 
convention adopted a resolution warning India not to adhere to a possible decision 
by the International Court of Justice that would grant to Portugal the right to re- 
claim its small enclaves of Dadr4 and Negar Aveli (HAR, XII: 474). The conven- 
tion justified this recommendation on the grounds that the Court "had no jurisdic- 
tion to decide on the question of freedom." The resolution condemned India for 
not acceding to the demands of the people for the integration of the liberated terri- 
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tories with the Indian Union, and indicated that India's hesitation was a sign of 
continued acceptance of the Salazar arguinent that these bits of Indian territory 
were parts of the Portuguese overseas provinces. 


Speculation continued concerning the prospects of the "Outer Seven" free 
trade area (HAR, XII: 364), formed by seven nations surrounding the European 
Common Market area. The Outer Seven agreement, expected to be approved in 
November (with Portugal to occupy a strong position as a supplier of foodstuffs), 
would attempt to compete with the six-nation European Common Market group by 
a progressive reduction of tariffs between the seven, aiming at the complete elim- 
ination of tariffs by 1970. The European Common Market nations felt that tariff 
reduction within the Outer Seven would have little adverse effect on the exports of 
the Common Market. The greatest concern was over the political, rather than the 
economic, consequences of a split between the two market groups. There was an 
attempt to reconcile the differences of both markets with a proposal that particular 
exports from the Outer Seven to the Common Market be given a lower tariff. The 
reaction of the United States was pessimistic over the specialized treatment of 
tariff reductions. Meanwhile, Portugal was officially admitted as a member of the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 


Portugal's 1958 trade deficit with Brazil dropped to $395,000 in comparison 
with the 1957 deficit of $1.4 million. Total trade volume fell from $9.8 million in 
1957 to $6.9 million in 1958. Port wine exports amounted to 9.8 million liters, of 
which 2.6 million liters went to the United Kingdom. However, it was reported 
that, because many of the important wine districts were plagued earlier by disease 
and storms, the 1959 vintage prospects appeared to be poor. 


MEXICO 


President Adolfo Lépez Mateos made a ten-day official visit to the United 
States and Canada as a follow-up to President Eisenhower's trip to Mexico in 
February (HAR, XII: 75). The President and his party arrived in Washington on 
October 9, and the atmosphere established and maintained throughout the visit was 
one of cordial informality. The two presidents first visited Camp David, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's vacation retreat in Maryland, and Mount Vernon. Upon return- 
ing to Washington, President L6pez Mateos addressed a session of the Organization 
of American States, where he stated that this organization "had failed to live up to 
the expectations of Latin Americans on economic issues."' He had, however, no 
specific proposals to make concerning the accomplishment of this objective. In 
another speech, delivered before the National Press Club in Washington, Lé6pez 
Mateos stated that his government did not consider Cuban leader Fidel Castro a 
Communist. He also said that Mexico would not resume diplomatic relations with 
Spain as long as the Franco regime continued in power. Turning to Communism 
in Latin America, the President expressed his opinion that its importance had re- 
mained fairly constant and had neither waned nor increased. Commenting on the 
visit of Nikita Khrushchev to the United States, L6épez Mateos stated that he be- 
lieved a "permanent understanding" between the United States and Russia could 
result from such meetings. 


Leaving Washington on October 12, President L6pez Mateos made a whirl- 
wind visit to Chicago, where he received a tumultuous welcome from Chicago city 
officials and from the local Mexican colony. Arriving in New York City on Octo- 
ber 14, The President received the customary ticker tape parade up Broadway 
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and was presented the City Medal of Honor by Mayor Robert Wagner. In an 18- 
minute address before the General Assembly of the United Nations, the Mexican 
leader emphasized that world peace was entirely dependent upon disarmament and 
that technical and economic aid between the different nations of the world was in- 
dispensable. On the same day, Lépez Mateos conversed briefly with Herbert 
Hoover and Nelson Rockefeller. The warm reception given the Mexican President 
in New York and Chicago contrasted sharply with the restraint shown during the 
visit of Soviet Premier Khrushchev the month before. 


, Arriving in Ottawa on October 16, President L6pez Mateos was greeted by 
‘Governor-General Georges P. Vanier and Prime Minister John Diefenbaker; this 
was the first visit in history by a Mexican President to Canada. The President 
stressed the importance of strengthening commercial and spiritual ties between 

the two nations and of the development of a greater sense of continental unity be- 
tween Mexico, Canada, and the United States. Returning again to the United States, 
Lépez Mateos visited the Texas ranch of Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. John- 
son; there he met with former President Harry S. Truman, House Majority Leader 
Sam Rayburn, and Senator Johnson. Both President L6épez Mateos and Senator 
Johnson emphasized the importance of continued friendship and understanding be- 
tween Mexico and the border state of Texas. Following the termination of his 
Texas visit, the President returned to Mexico on October 19. 


The joint statement issued by Presidents Lépez Mateos and Eisenhower ex- 
pressed their feeling that the spirit of good will and the friendly atmosphere of the 
meetings would be of great value in the future solving of Mexican-U.S. diplomatic 
and economic problems. Both leaders pledged mutual efforts toward the resolu- 
tion of the supply and demand problems for Mexican lead and zinc and for such 
commodities as cotton and coffee. As an expression of his esteem for President 
Lépez Mateos, President Eisenhower gave him a personal gift of a 1960 Ford 
Falcon automobile. 


Immediately prior to L6pez Mateos' departure for the United States, former 
President Lazaro Cardenas made a plea for U.N. recognition of Communist China 
at a celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Chinese Revolution. Whether his 
speech was deliberately timed to embarrass Lépez Mateos during his visit with 
Eisenhower was a matter for speculation. Although the Mexican press has tended 
to avoid criticism of Cardenas in the past, his remarks received unfavorable edi- 
torial comment. On a visit to Cuba in July, CArdenas had praised the efforts of 
the Castro regime (HAR, XII: 365), which has been viewed with caution by the 
government-influenced Mexican press. While CArdenas was in China in the early 
part of 1959, sweeping reforms were made in Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), the 
nationalized oil industry which he created in 1938 and in which he had been allowed 
considerable influence since that time (HAR, XII: 78). In September he spoke in 
favor of the railroad union leaders who had been imprisoned in March by the gov- 
ernment (HAR, XII: 476). It seemed evident that Cardenas, long a strong force 
within the government party Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) and a hero 
of the masses, was breaking away sharply from the current tendencies of the party 
faction in power. 


Strife continued between the rightist opposition Partido Accién Nacional 
(PAN) and the authorities of Baja California. The Panistas announced plans to 
petition President Lépez Mateos to cancel the powers of the local authorities and 
to annul the August Baja California municipal and gubernatorial elections. They 
claimed to have documentary proof that the elections had been fraudulent. The 
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authorities of Tijuana announced discovery of bombs and dynamite caches in var- 
ious spots, including under the supports of a bridge on the Tijuana-Mexico high- 
way and in a house being built in Mexicali by new Governor Eligio Esquivel Méndez. 
They charged the PAN with having resorted to these violent tactics, but the Panistas 
claimed that the bombs were either part of local PRI factional strife or a deliberate 
attempt to make the PAN look bad. Meanwhile, outgoing Baja California Governor 
Braulio Maldonado and Tijuana Mayor Manuel Quiroz utilized their last ten days of 
office to hurl accusations at each other. Quiroz charged the Governor with depriv- 
ing Tijuana of necessary funds, while Maldonado called the Mayor wasteful and 
inept. 


Four leaders of the Partido Democrftico Pozarricense (PDP), whose activ- 
ities had been directed against the political control of Poza Rica, Veracruz, by 
local PEMEX officials, were expelled from the state after serving six months in 
jail. A federal investigation in September had found them innocent of the charges 
on which they were being held and had ordered their release, but this action led 
only to new charges against them. The ex-prisoners included Francisco Villa 
Renterfa, who was responsible for the "kidnapping" of Veracruz Governor Antonio 
M. Quirasco in March (HAR, XII: 136). They told the press that the penal code 
of the state of Veracruz permits such an “exile" for specific crimes but that their 
arrest and expulsion were for political reasons and ordered by Quirasco. The Gov- 
ernor was still not rid of all his opponents. On October 13 journalist Le6n Barra- 
das Hern4ndez was wounded by gunmen after he had published articles in the 
Jalapa newspaper El Comentario, attacking nepotism and graft among Veracruz 
state and municipal authorities, including the Governor. Four days later another 
writer for the paper was similarly attacked. Barradas went to Mexico City, hoping 
to take his case before the President. 


The strike of Puebla students against the city bus company, which had been 
the source of rioting and disorder since July (HAR, XII: 477), was finally ended 
through the mediation of Puebla Governor Fausto M. Ortega. According to the 
terms of the compromise settlement, bus rates would be raised five centavos 
(eight cents) instead of ten centavos as originally planned by the bus company. 


Mexico's worst disaster in recent history occurred on October 27 when a 
hurricane took between 1,300 and 1,500 lives in the west coast states of Jalisco, 
Colima, Nayarit, and Michoac4n. The full force of the blow was felt at the sea- 
port town of Manzanillo, Colima, where 90% of the buildings were destroyed and 
some 25 boats sunk. Eight hundred were killed in nearby Minatitl4n when the Los 
Copales River ran over its banks and completely covered the town with water, 
mud, and rocks. The torments of the storm were followed by those of scorpions 
and poisonous snakes washed out of the hills and the walls. 


Shortly before the hurricane, ten days of intense rain in the southeastern 
state of Tabasco caused the Grijalva and Samaria rivers to overflow, leaving ten 
thousand homeless. Three towns in Tabasco and several refugee camps in Chia- 
pas were isolated by the floods. Damage to agriculture was estimated at $4.8 
million, including the destruction of a large part of the rice, maize, banana, and 
cacao crops of the region. 


The attitude of the Mexican Government toward the disasters underwent a 
subtle change in the course of the destruction. After the first reports of the flood 
in Tabasco appeared, President L6épez Mateos tried to avert undue alarm by issu- 
ing a statement that the gravity of the situation was not so great as the newspapers 
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would make it appear. But when the reports were confirmed and with the advent 

of the hurricane, he ceased to underplay the disaster and personally directed the 
relief, rescue, and rehabilitation efforts. All available small planes, helicopters, 
trucks, coast guard cutters, and other transport facilities were used to carry in 
medicine, fuel, clothing, and food. The food was supplied by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Compafifa Exportadora e Importadora de México, S.A. (CEIMSA-- 
government agricultural price-control and distribution agency). Sefiora Eva SAmano 
de L6pez Mateos traveled to Manzanillo by jeep to direct first aid efforts on the 
spot. Three Manzanillo merchants who tried to speculate in food and medicines 
were imprisoned. 


Ernesto P. Uruchurtu, Mayor of the Federal District, took action against 
the city's increasing crime rate by ordering all but the "first class" night clubs, 
cabarets, and dance halls to close atl a.m. After the early closing on October 11, 
when the law first went into effect, the streets were thronged with disgruntled ca- 
rousers, who sought and were denied entrance to the first class establishments. 
The riot police who cleared out the night spots confiscated numerous knives, dag- 
gers, razors, pistols, and other weapons. 


PEMEX released additional details of a multimillion dollar expansion pro- 
gram designed to broaden the operation base of its petrochemical complex (HAR, 
XII: 422). The program would be completed during the next eighteen months and 
would involve the expenditure of 1,395 million pesos ($112 million). Projects 
currently under construction included ammonia plants in Salamanca, Minatitlan, 
and Nogales, a dodecylbenzene plant at the Atzacapotzalco refinery in Mexico 
City, and the construction of an aromatics-extraction plant in Minatitl4n. Ex- 
pansion of existing gas plants and refinery facilities was also contemplated. The 
project was financed by a series of six loans and credits totaling over $127 mil- 
lion from foreign and domestic sources. 


The bracero labor agreement between Mexico and the United States was ex- 
tended until June 30, 1961, following negotiations between American Ambassador 
to Mexico Robert C. Hill and Mexican Foreign Minister Manuel Tello. The official 
estimate for bracero earnings remitted to Mexico during the first seven months of 
1959 was $16 million, but unofficially, earnings were estimated to be much higher. 


Tourist revenues for the first half of 1959 were listed at $175 million as 
compared to $149 million for the same period in 1958. Tourist arrivals registered 
an increase of 8% during the first quarter of 1959 over 1958. The trend upward 
continued throughout the summer months, and it was reported unofficially that 
62,000 tourists had entered Mexico during the month of July as against 58,000 in 
the same month of 1958. Tourist spending during 1958 dropped an estimated 10% 
to 20% from the $592 million spent in 1957 (HAR, XII: 12). 


Mexican agricultural production continued to register substantial increases 
during the 1959-60 period. Coffee production for this period was estimated at 2.1 
million sacks (of 60 kgs.), a near-record high, and a substantial increase over the 
1.4 million sacks recorded in 1958. However, the 1959-60 export quota was only 
1.3 million sacks. Mexican cotton production rose from 1.7 million bales in 1957 
to 2.3 million bales in 1959, making Mexico the leading cotton producer in Latin 
America. The export of Mexican cattle to the United States continued to increase 


with an estimated 700,000 head to be shipped between September 1959 and August 
1960. 
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Mexican imports dropped to $486 million for the first half of 1959, a decrease 
of 20% from the same period the previous year, while exports rose 12% and came 
to $407 million. The trade deficit was reduced 70% from $256 million to $79 mil- 
lion. As the result of this favorable trade situation, Mexican balance of payments 
and reserves registered marked improvement. For the first five months of 1959, 
Mexico had a payments surplus of $7 million compared with a deficit of $57 mil- 
lion for the same period in 1958. Gold and dollar reserves increased from $336 
million in August 1958 to $411 million in August 1959. The favorable reversal of 
the import- export ration was attributed mainly to a good crop year which reduced 
food imports and to increased diversification of domestic production. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


With congressional elections only two months away, the Guatemalan political 
picture grew more confused. The Electoral Tribunal officially registered two ad- 
ditional left- wing parties for the election--the Partido de Uni ficaci6én Revoluciona- 
ria and the Partido Revolucionario Auténtico (HAR, XII: 480). The leftist vote 
would thus be split between these parties and the Partido Revolucionario, headed 
by former presidential candidate Mario Méndez Montenegro. Other leftist groups 
sought legal recognition in order to participate in the December 6 congressional 
and municipal elections. It was generally felt that the official government party, 
the Partido de Reconciliaci6n Democrftica Nacional (PRDN) would suffer losses 
during the forthcoming election. The current composition of Congress was: 
PRDN, 25 seats; Movimiento Democratico Nacional (MDN--rightist opposition), 
16; Democracia Cristiana, 10; Partido Revolucionario, 6; and independents, 9. 
President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes was meeting with little success in his attempt 
to form a united front of right- wing parties. 


The 32nd bomb explosion since July 21 occurred near the church of Santa 
Catalina in Guatemala City; it caused considerable damage to the building, but no 
one was injured. As usual, the police were unable to find those responsible. 
Former bombs had exploded outside business establishments, private residences, 
government buildings, and the American Embassy (HAR, XII: 369, 423, 479), but 
this was the first bombing of a religious edifice. 


Guatemala celebrated the hundredth anniversary of its entrance into the cof- 
fee export trade. Coffee now accounts for about 75% of Guatemala's exports. In 
the 1957-58 cycle, 31,600 coffee growers produced over $85 million in gross coffee 
value. More than 75% of Guatemala's coffee is shipped to the United States, with 
the remainder going to Western Europe, principally West Germany. The 1959 cof- 
fee crop suffered serious damage during the heavy rains in October. The rains 
took several lives and caused extensive damage to land, roads, and communication 
lines in the province of San Marcos. Partial destruction of the international bridge 
over the Suchiate River, which runs along the Guatemala-Mexico border, stopped 
traffic between the two countries for several days. 


In an effort to lessen Guatemala's dependence on coffee for its foreign ex- 
change income, the government has promoted various industries, such as the manu- 
facture of tires. It has also tried to develop greater crop diversification, has in- 
creased import duties on such luxury items as automobiles, and has reduced the 
import taxes on raw materials. The government announced in October that im- 
ports for the first eight months of 1959 were down considerably from the 1958 
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level. The government further claimed that its basic measures were beginning 
to counteract Guatemala's economic depression. The trade deficit had increased 
from $5.6 million in 1955 to a record high of $30.4 million in 1958, while the 
gold and dollar reserve had dropped from $72 million at the end of 1957 to $43.4 
million at the end of August 1959. 


The President declared the surface route to Flores, located in the heart of 
Petén (Guatemala's northernmost province), open to traffic. It is now possible 
to go by road from Guatemala City to this border province. However, to negotiate 
the difficult route, one would have to follow the Atlantic highway to Barrios, cross 
the Bay of Amatique by launch, and proceed up the Sarstoon River to the highway 
which crosses the Petén to Flores. 


EL SALVADOR 


Early in October, Interior Minister Luis Rivas Palacios was transferred 
to the Ministry of Labor; and Rafael Dfaz Salinas, a wealthy coffee grower, was 
named Minister of Agriculture. They replaced Ramén Avila Agacio and Federico 
Garcfa Prieto, who had resigned for personal reasons. It was rumored that 
Major Adolfo Rubio Melhado, general secretary of President José Marfa Lemus, 
would be named Minister of Interior on his return from a trip to the United States, 
where he was visiting at the invitation of the State Department. 


After three weeks of public discussion at the National University, the 17 
delegations of law associations, newspaper organizations, political parties, work- 
ers, and students ended their analysis of the government-proposed electoral re- 
form law (HAR, XII: 425, 480). The assembly strongly urged that the minimum 
of 5,000 members set by the projected law as a requirement for registering a new 
political party, be reduced to 500. The assembly also opposed the article of the 
law which prohibits registering political parties organized or directed by Commu- 
nists, a provision which the assembly considered a "legal monstrosity" and con- 
trary to constitutional rights, even though the Communist Party itself is outlawed 
in El Salvador. 


The election of a successor to J. Guillermo Trabanino, whose term as 
general-secretary of the Organizaci6n de Estados Centro Americanos (ODECA) 
ended on October 14 (HAR, XII: 425), created a problem which highlighted the 
weakness of the Central American union. The Foreign Ministers of Central 
America again failed to reach enough unanimity in Managua to elect a successor, 
because Costa Rica and Guatemala demanded that their own candidates be elected. 
Other proposals, such as the nomination of an acting secretary to fill the position - 
temporarily or the formation of a committee of the Central American ambassadors 
to ODECA, were equally unacceptable. 


The first Central American conference of financiers and industrialists was 
held at ODECA headquarters with 70 representatives from Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Guatemala. The commercial traffic among the five 
countries, investment possibilities, and the establishment of a Central American 
Development Corporation were the principal subjects discussed. 


Coffee growers from Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
and Mexico met in San Salvador to analyze the coffee market. They agreed to limit 
coffee exports for the last three months of 1959 to the same amount exported by 
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each country in the corresponding period of 1958, rather than put on the market 
the total quota assigned to each country by the treaty signed in Washington at the 
end of September. It was also recommended that the producer countries promote 
increased domestic consumption of coffee. 


A $530,000 corrugated cardboard plant was being built by Cartonera Centro 
Americana. Two-thirds of the capitalization came from individual stockholders; 
Crown Zellerbach, of the United States, put up the remaining one-third. Concrete 
blocks would soon be produced by another joint enterprise, Faltex, with a capitali- 
zation of $200,000 from U.S. and local investors. 


HONDURAS 


The university student campaign against the Army, originally provoked by 
the disappearance of Enrique Vargas and Carlos Oquelf, who were reportedly shot 
at the headquarters of the First Infantry Battalion (HAR, XII: 481-2), was intensi- 
fied by a new incident. Sentinels of the same Battalion killed a young woman, 
Josefa Hernfndez, and injured two students when they failed to stop their car after 
a warning volley was fired. On the October 21 holiday to commemorate the third 
anniversary of the ousting of Julio Lozano Dfaz by the Army, the pro-government 
newspaper El Pueblo praised the Army, but the Federation of University Students 
criticized the holiday. An El Cronista editorial reminded the people of the Army's 
recent kidnapping of Vargas ; and Oquelf and its killing of Josefa Hernandez. The 
October 3 anniversary of the birth of 19th century Central American Union Presi- 
dent and Liberal hero Francisco Moraz4n was also declared "Soldiers' Day" by the 
National Congress. Congressman Horacio Moya Posas, chairman of the Partido 
Nacional (PN) central committee, told the press that it was unnecessary to change 
the constitution to restrict the autonomy of the Army (HAR, XII: 469) since Con- 
gress would be able to solve any controversy between the Army and the government. 
His assertion that the opposition PN did not participate in the uprising of July 12 
(HAR, XII: 372) was denied the following day by El Pueblo, which stated that shots 
from the house of Tiburcio Carfas Andino, ex-dictator of Honduras and leader of 
the PN, had killed three cadets who were in the street defending the government. 


Another incident which aroused criticism of the Army took place in Comaya- 
gliela where a truckload of soldiers from the Second Infantry Battalion was involved 
in a traffic accident. When the civil guard tried to arrest those responsible, the 
soldiers resisted, killing four civil guardsmen. The soldiers were eventually sub- 
dued, but public feeling ran so high that they were threatened with lynching. Juan 
Blas Aguilar, a former congressional deputy, was named assistant secretary of 
Public Security and director general of the Civil Guard, posts that in the past had 
been filled by Army officers. 


The Nicaraguan Government sent a note to Honduras protesting that armed 
groups, including about a hundred Cubans, had entered Nicaragua from Honduras. 
* Broadcasts in Managua held President Ram6n Villeda Morales responsible for the 
- invasion. Nicaraguan Interior Minister Julio C. Quintana declared that he had 
documents proving that Villeda Morales gave moral and material support to the 
invaders. Villeda Morales said that his government was neutral and condemned 
those who had crossed into Nicaragua to foment revolution. At the same time he 
wrote to the Honduran Ambassador in Nicaragua refuting Quintana's accusations 
and saying the documents in question should be delivered to Vicente SAnchez 
Gavito, Marcos Falcé6n Bricefio, and Henry C. Reed of the OAS (Organization of 
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American States) Inter-American Peace Commission subcommittee, who were 
in Managua in October. 


The Second Congress of Economics Students at the National University ana- 
lyzed a proposed agrarian reform program and the advisability of adding to educa- 
tion's share of the national budget by curtailing military expenditures. The mayor 
of El Rrogreso, Yoro, wrote to the liberal newspaper Correo del Norte saying 
that agitators were already trying to convince the peasants to forcefully seize 
private estates. The same newspaper editorialized that an agrarian reform in 
Honduras would make expropriation unnecessary, since the government owned 
most Honduran land. Labor Minister Oscar A. Flores published several articles 
in El Dia criticizing the university students and saying that the National Univer- 
sity was a center of political agitation and Communist infiltration. A bomb that 
caused only material damage exploded in the law school of the National University 
where students were gathered to attend a conference led by Alejandro Valladares, 
director of El Cronista. 


Harza Engineering Company of Chicago was to be awarded a contract by 
Empresa Nacional de Energia Eléctrica to plan and supervise the Rfo Lindo hydro- 
electric project. It was to be financed by the Banco Internacional de Reconstruc- 
ci6n y Fomento, the Development Loan Fund, and the Empresa Nacional de Energia 
Eléctrica; work was to begin in July 1960. 


NICARAGUA 


Overt opposition to President Luis Somoza's regime flared again. A rebel 
group calling itself "Columna 15 de Septiembre," presumably after Nicaragua's 
independence day, entered Nicaragua from Honduras. The rebels, led by Julio 
Alonzo Leclaire, cousin of the Somoza government's commercial attaché in Hon- 
duras, Ricardo Garcfa Leclaire, attacked the town of Santa Clara in Nueva Segovia 
Province and captured a member of the National Guard. They next attacked the 
small settlement of Susucay4n, where they captured another member of the National 
Guard and kidnapped a U.S. sawmill operator, who was later released. They then 
went on to attack the town of Quilalf. National Guard reinforcements dispersed the 
group, killing one, and rescuing the two captured guards. The National Guard 
claimed to have located and destroyed the invaders' camp on Chachaguas hill, where 
they found weapons, maps, and a list of the rebels' names. John Rigsbee, a U.S. 
photographer, declared that the Columna 15 de Septiembre had killed from fifty to 
a hundred members of the National Guard during the several days he spent with the 
group in the mountains. The Nicaraguan Government formally protested to the 
Honduran Government for allowing the invaders to enter Nicaragua. The Honduran 
Government promised to take the necessary measures to stop such invasions (see 
HONDURAS). 


The court-martial of the revolutionaries involved in the June uprising (HAR, 
XII: 316, 483) was resumed on October 8. The trial had been suspended at the end 
of September when the defense attorneys for 99 of the accused abandoned the case 
at their clients' request on the grounds that the military court did not have juris- 
diction over civilians and that the trial was illegal. Government attorneys were 
to have been appointed for the defense, but apparently the accused later decided to 
retain their own attorneys. All of the defendants pleaded "not guilty" to the charges 
of "treason against the country, and rebellion."" Reynaldo Antonio Tefel, son of mil- 
lionaire Reynaldo Tefel, argued his own case and protested the inhuman conditions 
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of their imprisonment. He said he spent 25 days completely incommunicado in a 
closet-sized cell popularly known as "La Chiquita." Another defendant, Luis Car-_ 
denal Argiiello, married to President Somoza's cousin, escaped from prison and 
took refuge in the Salvadorean Embassy. At the trial, he was represented by his 
own lawyer. 


Some eight hundred students barricaded themselves inside the National Uni- 
versity at Le6n on October 13. The action was called to protest against the July 
massacre of students by the National Guard (HAR, XII: 426) and against the pres- 
ence of students on active National Guard duty in the university. In retaliation, 
the National Guard laid siege to the University, cutting off the supply of food and 
water. Presumably, the students were able to use water from storage tanks in- 
side the school. News of the siege was suppressed during the first six days of the 
strike, but on October 20 mimeographed accounts of the situation appeared simul- 
taneously in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and in San José, Costa Rica. The University's 
School of Engineering at Managua was closed by the government to prevent those 
students from imitating the Le6n uprising. . 


The Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) condemned Nicaragua's cen- 
sorship of the press at its meeting in San Francisco. Xavier Chamorro and Jorge 
Cardenas described the plight of Managua's La Prensa, which had been the target 
of discriminatory censorship (HAR, XII: 427). Jules Dubois, chairman of IAPA's 
Freedom of the Press Committee, said that the Nicaraguan Minister of the Interior 
had assured him that censorship would soon come to an end since it was only a tem- 
porary measure necessitated by threats of revolution. 


The five Central American Foreign Ministers, meeting in Managua, failed 
in an attempt to elect a new secretary general of the Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States (ODECA) to succeed Salvadorean J. Guillermo Trabanino, whose term 
expired in October. A deadlock resulted when Guatemala, suppofted by Honduras, 
insisted on the election of a Guatemalan, while Costa Rica, supported by El Salva- 
' dor and Nicaragua, insisted on the election of a Costa Rican, thus making it im- 
possible to reach the unanimity required by ODECA's charter. At the end of Oc- 
tober, after the Foreign Ministers had returned to their countries, the Guatemalan 
Government officially agreed to support the election of a Costa Rican. 


A credit of $8 million to assist the Banco Nacional de Nicaragua in meeting 
the foreign exchange impact of an agricultural diversification program was approved 
by the Export-Import Bank. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Nicaraguan Ambassador to 
the United States, was elected the first chairman of the newly-formed Inter-American 
Nuclear Energy Commission, which is under the auspices of the Organization of 
American States. Observers were puzzled by this choice. However, it may have 
been based on Sevilla Sacasa's position as dean of the Latin American diplomatic 
corps in Washington. 


COSTA RICA 


The government of President Mario Echandi faced a deficit of nearly $6 mil- 
lion in a total budget of about $60 million. Economy and Finance Minister Alfredo 
Hernandez Volio said that the deficit was largely the result of the "totally unreal- 
istic" financial policy of the previous government of President José Figueres. 
Deputy Daniel Oduber Quirés, the Partido Liberaci6n Nacional (PLN-- Figueres' 
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party) leader in the Legislative Assembly, caused a sensation when he counter- 
charged that Echandi was incompetent and should resign and leave the Presidency 
to Second Vice President Abelardo Bonilla Baldares, whom he apparently consid- 
ered more competent than First Vice President José Joaquin Peralta. He also 
demanded the resignations of Interior Minister Joaqufn Vargas and Agriculture 
Minister Jorge Bord6n. In a radio broadcast, PLN leaders supported Oduber's 
proposals, which he had stressed were only his own and not those of his party. 
Echandi belittled the demand for his resignation, saying that Oduber had shown 
repeated signs of mental fatigue. 


Finance Minister HernAndez later conceded that one of the chief causes of 
the government's financial difficulties was the unexpected drop in tax receipts 
from the United Fruit Company. These receipts fell from $3.7 million in 1958 to 
an estimated $700,000 in 1959. Destructive winds devastated banana plantations 
for the fourth consecutive year, this time destroying almost two million plants on 
the Pacific side of the country. 


As October came to a close, Echandi expressed confidence that his difficul- 
ties with a hostile Congress had come to anend. He said in an interview that two 
PLN deputies--one of them the president of Congress, Alvaro Montero Padilla-- 
had gone over to his side. The switch would reduce the PLN congressional seats 
to 18, giving Echandi's Partido Uni6én Nacional and his Partido Republicano Calde- 
ronista allies a total of 23. The independents still numbered four, not enough to 
endanger the government's majority. 


Ex-President Figueres, speaking at the 16th American Assembly, devoted 
to inter-American relations, called for U.S. intervention to overthrow Latin Amer- 
ican dictators. Figueres apparently advocated "cleaning house" by force, and New 
York Times correspondent Sam Pope Brewer quoted him as telling the United States 


that "If a government is ignorant, corrupt and illegitimate, your first duty is to 
change it."" In a letter to the same newspaper, Figueres clarified his position by 
saying that the United States should "refrain from extending non-indispensable help 
or courtesies to the well-recognized and hated dictatorships and dynasties" and 
should exert its influence within the Organization of American States (OAS) to fos- 
ter the principles of western democracy in the hemisphere. He charged that the 
United States had been intervening by omission--for example, by not adhering 
strictly to the moral commitments of the OAS charter. He added, however, that 
there was a marked improvement in U.S. awareness of the difficult problems in 
U.S.-Latin American relations. 


Ricardo Castro Beeche, editor of La Naci6n of San José, was presented 
the Maria Moors Cabot Award in Journalism during a ceremony at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City. The Mergenthaler Prize for public service in journa- 
lism was awarded to Andrés Borrasé and La Prensa Libre, also of San José. 


PANAMA 


Several hundred people assembled in front of the legislative palace in Panama 
City on October 5 to protest unemployment and poverty in neglected Col6n, Panama's 
second city. Participants in the "hunger march" had come from Col6n to ask re- 
duced rents, higher minimum salaries, and a lower cost of living. Some marchers 
were reportedly so exhausted from the journey that they fell asleep upon reaching 
their destination; but others occupied the assembly hall, singing the national an- 
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them when their protests were not given the immediate attention they desired. 

The Assembly refused to act immediately on the demands of the demonstrators 

on the grounds that the required quorum was not present. Many members had not 
returned to the Chamber after a recess was called, apparently because they were 
unwilling to commit themselves on the issue raised by nationalist Deputy Aquilino 
Boyd as to whether to restore ex-President Arnulfo Arias' civil rights, denied him 
in 1951 when he was removed from office (HAR, IV, No. 6: 16). The demonstra- 
tion was supposed to be peaceful, but reports stated that twelve automobiles parked 
in the area were badly damaged, twenty-six marchers were arrested, four people 
were wounded when the National Guard was forced into action, and tear gas was 
used against the marchers. The tear gas forced the National Assembly to move 
sessions to an air-conditioned conference room for several days. The demonstra- 
tion aroused a great deal of interest, but a threatened general strike and a repeti- 
tion of the march failed to materialize. The Governor of the province of Col6n 
presented a plan at the end of October which was designed to improve the economic 
conditions of the area. Its main provision was for the expansion of the Col6n free 
trade zone. 


Students, adopting a suggestion made in July (HAR, XII: 374) by Aquilino 
Boyd and Professor Ernesto Castillero Pimentel, were planning a demonstration 
for Panama's Independence Day on November 3. They intended to march peace- 
fully into the Canal Zone carrying Panamanian flags as a reaffirmation of Pana- 
ma's sovereignty over that area. Although the plans called for no violence, offi- 
cials in the Panamanian Government and in the Canal Zone were expecting some 
trouble. 


Political maneuvering in preparation for the 1960 elections continued. 
Roberto Arias, the exiled mastermind of the April "invasion" (HAR, XII: 204), 
was reportedly seeking to form a united front of the several new political parties 
against the Coalici6én Patriética Nacional (CPN), which was currently in power. 
He was quoted as saying that if his formula for a coalition were accepted, he might 
accept the nomination for President. Later, however, he insisted that the only 
nomination discussed so far had been that of Temfstocles Dfaz, with whom he had 
been negotiating election strategy (HAR, XII: 485). The Renovador faction of the 
official CPN planned to start a campaign to register itself again as a party, although 
it would still support the CPN candidates. 


President Ernesto de la Guardia announced to the legislature that a deficit of 
approximately $7 million was foreseen for the current year. The deficit was 
blamed on tax collections which were lower than expected, notably from the Chiri- 
qui Land Company, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company. The Chiriqui Land 
Company had sustained heavy losses on its plantations in storms during the past 
year. 


A New York Times editorial on Panamanian-U.S. relations elicited a re- 
sponse from Ambassador Ricardo Arias, the CPN presidential candidate. In his 
letter to the Times, Arias took issue with three statements made in the editorial: 
that the United States had sovereignty over the Canal Zone, that Panama's situation 
was similar to that of Algeria under the French, and that Panama was ruled by a 
small, corrupt oligarchy. Foreign Minister Miguel J. Moreno also made a state- 
ment on the editorial in which he denied that Panama had ever relinquished sover- 
eignty over the Zone. A few days later, Moreno stated to the press that Panama 
was again considering asking for international arbitration of the Canal dispute. 
President de la Guardia said in a speech to the Assembly that U.S. officials had 
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been blocking Panama's "rightful demands" for a larger share of Canal benefits, 
and added that the time was approaching when the Canal would be converted to a 
sea-level waterway. De la Guardia predicted that a sea-level canal would funda- 
mentally change the relations between the United States and Panama. Panamanians, 
who would have difficulty operating the present lock system, could probably nation- 
alize and successfully operate a sea-level canal. The President did not indicate 
when he thought such a canal would be constructed or how it would be financed. 


Canal tolls for the quarter ending September 30 showed a gain over last 
year. However, collections in September fell below $4 million for the first time 
in several months. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Counter-revolutionary activity against Premier Fidel Castro's regime per- 
sisted as a rising minority opposition to some of the policies of the Cuban Govern- 
ment became increasingly apparent. Exiled Cubans also became more audacious 
in instigating trouble for the Cuban Government. Perhaps one of the most un- 
nerving incidents which contributed to the growing unrest was a leaflet “air-raid" 
on Havana. A two-engined plane from Florida, sent by Major Pedro Dfaz Lanz, 
former Commander of the Cuban Air Force who defected last spring, dropped 
thousands of leaflets signed by Dfaz Lanz, which claimed that Premier Castro 
was leading the country to Communism. Cuban planes were sent up to intercept 
the raider, and ground fire also attempted to shoot it down. In Havana, many 
confused events followed the raid; and according to some reports, rifles were 
fired and anti-government gangs tossed hand grenades and bombs into alleys, 
houses, and official buildings. Two people were killed and forty-five wounded. 
An official accusation and protest was sent to Washington by the Castro govern- 
ment, declaring the United States to be entirely to blame for the "bombings." The 
U.S. Government expressed surprise and shock in its note of denial of this blatant 
accusation and promised to investigate fully any possible infraction of U.S. laws 
and to try to prevent the country from being used as a base for such flights in the 
future. The Organization of American States was also invited to make an investi- 
gation. Later Cuba requested the extradition of Diaz Lanz from the United States. 


A nation-wide one-hour work stoppage protesting alleged Yankee terrorism 
in Cuba's so-called Pearl Harbor attack was announced by the official newspaper 
Revoluci6n. The strike, which took place on October 22, was the pretext for an 


anti-U.S. rally in which several thousand persons marched to the presidential 
palace carrying signs demanding death for counter-revolutionists. In another 
demonstration, about a thousand workers marched on the U.S. Embassy, accusing 
the United States of permitting planes to fly to Cuba to "machine-gun Cubans and 
drop bombs." In the confusion, an intoxicated man, Roberto Salas Hernandez, 
was arrested for trying to assassinate Premier Castro with a knife. 


Among other alleged anti-Castro acts, there were reports that small planes 
were flying almost daily over Havana and Pinar del Rfo provinces dropping subver- 
sive pamphlets, while arms and ammunition were being parachuted into Pinar del 
Rfo, Cuba's westernmost province. Luis Lara, a former Batista army corporal, 
led the anti-Castro forces at this major center of counter-revolutionary activity. 
Lara's support came from the area's prosperous tobacco growers who stood to 


lose their land in Castro's agrarian reform. To prevent supplies from being 
flown in by night, the Castro government decreed a 6 p.m. to 8 a.m. ban on plane 
flights. Castro had protested to Washington about the use of Florida fields by the 
rebels. However, it appeared that the flights would be difficult to stop, since 
Castro had estimated that 75% of his own arms shipments had gotten through to 
the Sierra Maestra during his campaign against Batista. 


Influential in yet another of the many anti-Castro groups was Castro's 
former brother-in-law, Rafael Dfaz Balart, who identified himself as head of the 
White Rose movement, which he claimed had "thousands of young guerrillas fight- 
ing the Castro regime in Cuba."" The name of the movement was taken from a 
famous poem by José Martf, the great Cuban poet-patriot. Dfaz Balart stated 
that the organization was absolutely independent from every other group but that 
it respected all those who worked against Castro. His sister Mirta, married to 
Fidel Castro in 1948 and divorced in 1955, is the mother of his son, Fidel, Jr. 
Premier Castro blamed the White Rose movement, as he had many others, on the 
former Batista regime, together with vested interests and big landowners about 
to lose their property. In an attempt to quell the plots and conspiracies contin- 
ually hatching, Castro suspended habeas corpus provisions. He also announced 
a plan to arm workers, farmers, and the professional classes for defense against 
all types of aggression. 


Gradually the highest ranked revolutionary leaders who had been with Castro 
in the Sierra Maestra were slipping out of the picture. Major Huber Matos, mili- 
tary commander of Camagtiey who resigned in protest over Communist influence 
in the Cuban Government, was arrested as a traitor who had obstructed the pro- 
gress of the agrarian reform. Castro himself directed the forces which made the 
arrest. Many ranches in the prosperous cattle- raising province of Camagtiey had 
been seized by the government during July and August on the pretext that they were 
trying to force meat prices up by not buying stock from small ranchers. Quietly, 
Matos had objected, as he had to many other measures of the agrarian reform ad- 
ministration. By his determined opposition to the Castro government, he had al- 
ready become a symbol of the growing dissatisfaction and disillusionment in Cuba. 
Thirty of his subordinates quit when Matos did; and one, Manuel Hern4ndez, the 
young commander of the military post in the town of Florida, 25 miles from Cama- 
gliey, committed suicide. Another popular revolutionary leader, Major Camilo 
Cienfuegos, Army Chief of Staff, mysteriously disappeared on a flight from Cama- 
gliey to Havana on October 28. After an extensive search and much speculation, 


nothing was discovered to indicate what had happened to this highly trusted Castro 
aide. 


Rail Castro, the Premier's brother, was appointed by President Osvaldo 
Dorticéds Torrado as Minister of the newly-created Cabinet post of the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces. He subsequently announced a more than 50% reduction in the armed 
forces. This reduction in strength might have been based on Castro's possible fear 
that the Army might be getting powerful enough to attempt a coup d'etat, or might 
equally be the result of the financial plight of Cuba. 


Press freedom or censorship in Cuba was a much-discussed topic at the re- 
cent San Francisco meeting of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA). Always 
sensitive to criticism, Castro had been making it increasingly difficult for those 
who practice freedom of expression to go unscathed. However, there were still 
newspapers such as the two conservative Havana dailies, Diario de la Marina and 
Avance, that had the courage and resources to speak out publicly in in criticism of 


_ plete restoration of damaged relations would take time, even after a basis for 
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government policies. Guillermo Martfnez M4rquez, former IAPA president, de- 
clared at the San Francisco conference that there was freedom of the press in 
Cuba, thereby supporting the Castro assertion to the same effect, though he did 
admit to "complicating factors." In direct disagreement, Jorge Zayas of the 
Avance charged the new government with censorship and rumormongering against 
critical newspapers. On October 16, the New York Times commented editori- 
ally, "Today Cuban newspapers have the right to speak out if they dare, and if 
they do not dare, they will share responsibility for the fate of freedom of the press 
in Cuba." 


It was announced at the end of October that military revolutionary tribunals 
would be revived to purge undesirable elements in Cuba. This seemed to indicate 
increasing nervousness on the part of the government. Reverberations from the 
counter- revolutionary activity were strongly felt at the University of Havana in 
October when many professors resigned. Appealing to President Dortic6s, Uni- 
versity officials stated that conflicts were increasing between the revolutionary 
students eager for reform and many of the professors, whom they charged with 
collaboration with the Batista regime and also with incompetence. The University 
complained too that not all the money appropriated for it by the government was 
made available and therefore its funds were exhausted. 


Ex-President Juan José Arévalo of Guatemala, now a professor of pedagogy 
at the University of Caracas, visited Cuba in order to study the results of the rev- 
olution and to learn more about the island. Arévalo, sometimes accused of "open- 
ing the way for Communism" in Guatemala, was well received by Commander Ratl 
Castro. 


Premier Castro took rather extreme measures in areas of minor impor- 
tance, apparently to encourage more xenophobic nationalism. The bat guano in- 
dustry was nationalized, as was the production of hens' eggs in Havana Province. 
Probably the most trivial example to illustrate the trend of feeling in the govern- 
ment was the banning of Santa Claus from the island's Christmas. Palm trees 
were to be used in place of firs and evergreens, since these also were deemed 
too foreign and un-Cuban. 


Cuba's relations with the United States went from bad to worse. After Cuba's 
accusation blaming the United States for the "leaflet bombings," several notes 
were exchanged between the two countries in an attempt by the United States to 
improve the situation and a seeming desire by Cuba to aggravate it. U.S. Ambas- 
sador Philip W. Bonsal called on President Dortic6s and Foreign Minister Ratl 
Roa to express the U.S. Government's serious concern over current U.S.-Cuban 
relations and to seek ways to alleviate the tension. Bonsal asked that Cuba review 
its present policy and attitude toward the United States. He warned Cuba against 
breaking the agreement providing for the U.S. naval base at Guantanamo Bay. 
Cuba exacted a promise from the United States to look into complaints of Cuban 
refugee activity in the United States, as well as other charges. However, a com- 


mutual understanding and co-operation had been established. 


Jules Dubois, correspondent for the Chicago Tribune, again succeeded in 
provoking anger in Cuba (HAR, XII: 487). This time, as the result of his frank 
criticism of the Castro administration, his life was endangered. The Chicago 
Tribune, recalling him from his Cuban assignment for his own protection, ap- 


pointed Wayne Thomas to take his place. Dubois failed to appear at the Stanford 
University Conference on Latin America, where he was scheduled to speak. On the 

other hand, Herbert L. Matthews, a member of the editorial board of the New York 

Times, delivered an address at the Conference in which he warmly defended the 

Cuban revolution. 


Perhaps influenced by U.S. apprehensions, Great Britain still had not de- 
cided to grant Castro's request to exchange 17 propeller-driven Sea Fury fighter 
planes for 17 Hunter jets (HAR, XII: 488). If they could not get the jet fighters 
from Great Britain, the Cuban Government said other sources would have to be 
explored, hinting that an unnamed Western European country had made an offer. 


Cuba rolled out the red carpet for the American Society of Travel Agents 
(ASTA), holding their annual convention in Havana. Representatives from 70 na- 
tions and territories were received in a gala manner, since Cuba was determined 
to recapture its former lucrative tourist trade. Most of the delegates felt that the 
Cuban ASTA Committee had organized things very well. However, ASTA Presi- 
dent Max B. Allen said, "It is absolutely of no use to offer the tourist splendid 
hotels, casinos, sumptuous night clubs, entertainment of all sorts, beautiful 
beaches, and scenery, and local color unless that tourist feels that he is coming 
to a place where he will be welcome and will be treated in a friendly fashion." 


The price of sugar and the sugar market continued to hold firm during Oc- 
tober. Cuba's world sugar quota was to be raised 100,000 tons, and even with the 
debate going on over a possible cut in its Cuban quota by the United States, the 
sugar interests in Cuba maintained an optimistic outlook. The Cuban Institute for 
the Stabilization of Sugar announced the sale of 330,000 tons of raw sugar to the 
Soviet Union at 2.905¢ per lb. against an October spot price of 3.084 per lb. Of 
the total shipped to Russia, 100,000 tons were to be sent in 1959 and the balance 
in January-March 1960. Notwithstanding the price concession, the large amount 
of the sugar involved, together with the August sugar sale to Russia would be 
beneficial to the Cuban market (HAR, XII: 433). 


The production of Cuban coffee showed a notable increase during 1959. By 
the end of October, the total harvest was 165,292 quintals(1 quintal = 101.06 lbs.), 
an increase of 102,791 quintals over the amount of coffee harvested in the same 
period in 1958. A number of countries in Europe and Asia were showing interest 
in buying Cuban coffee; these countries included Iraq, Lebanon, Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, Morocco, and Kuwait. 


Another encouraging economic report announced that the total tobacco crop 
for the first eight months of 1959, valued at $38 million, was completely sold. 
One German firm purchased 120,000 quintals at $43 a quintal, or more than $5 
million worth of tobacco. The value of tobacco exports increased $4,598,057 
over the 1958 figure. 


An extensive conservation project was initiated with the seeding of 243,938 
trees. There were other plans to continue the development of gardens and parks, 
some of which were already well on the way to completion. 
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HAITI 


President Francois Duvalier expelled six of Haiti's twenty senators on Oc- 
tober 10, alleging that they had plotted with his enemies to prepare for an invasion 
by foreign mercenaries to overthrow his government. Duvalier also charged that 
the senators had made violent verbal attacks on administration officials and that 
they had, in effect, resigned by abandoning their duties. Several of them sought 
refuge in foreign embassies in September when the Senate voted to suspend their 
senatorial immunity and to give Duvalier power to rule by decree (HAR, XII: 490), 
a move which was blocked by the Chamber of Deputies. Another possible motive 
for the President's action against the six senators, who had been supporters of the 
administration, was that the Senate in September had refused Duvalier's request 
for an austerity budget of $26 million and had passed instead a two-month exten- 
sion of last year's $30 million budget. The presidential decree expelling the 
senators was signed by all the members of his Cabinet except Minister of Justice 
Lucien Belizaire, son of ousted Senator Jean Belizaire. Lucien Belizaire re- 
signed his post shortly after, provoking some rumors of a Cabinet shake-up. 
Duvalier announced that a "Primary Assembly" would be called to select replace- 
ments for the six senators. 


Duvalier seemed well on the road to one-man rule in other internal matters. 
Government police were reportedly using terrorist tactics in their search for a 
man who allegedly held up a filling station, sprayed 40 gallons of gasoline on the 
street, and then set it afire. Unable to find the suspect, they arrested then re- 
leased his father-in-law, who died two days later in the Venezuelan Embassy ap- 
parently as a result of being beaten by the Haitian police. Two others arrested 
in connection with the case were given up for dead by their friends. Two of the 
nation's statesmen, army transport chief Major Pierre Holly and former Ambas- 
sador to Argentina Jean Brierre, were arrested on charges of plotting against 

the gcvernment, the latter when he stopped at police headquarters to pick up an 
exit permit to attend a writers' conference in Geneva. 


The President's feud with the Catholic Church, which began in August 
(HAR, XII: 435), continued as the Haitian Government refused to accept the ap- 
pointment of an auxiliary bishop, stating that the government had not been con- 
sulted on his appointment. The concordat between Haiti and the Holy See does 
not specify that the government must be consulted on such appointments. However, 
the government could make its views felt either by refusing to allow the appointee, 
Canadian missionary Maurice Choquet, to enter the country or by refusing to pay 
the traditional state stipend. 


The peace commission of the Organization of American States began its in- 
vestigation of the "invasion" by Cuban mercenaries in August (HAR, XII: 434). 
During the commission's two-day stay in Port-au-Prince, President Duvalier told 
the members that "all Haiti desires is peace to continue work and the promotion 
of the welfare of the masses." No results of-the investigation were announced. 


At the end of October, Duvalier called on Congress to consider a presiden- 
tial "austerity" plan designed to amass public funds for highways, irrigation, cor- 
rection of soil erosion, and other badly needed public works projects. The plan 
also included financial and technical aid to farmers and industrial co-operatives. 
Reports did not say how the funds were to be collected or how these additional ex- 
penditures amounted to "austerity." The President particularly asked for greater 


support of industries using native raw materials such as textiles, vegetable oil, 
and soap. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The regime of Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo was imperiled by a fiscal 
crisis which resulted from a combination of factors. Articles in both the New 
York Times and the London Daily Telegraph attributed the crisis largely to 
heavy spending on arms. Tad Szulc in the New York Times said: "The eco- 
nomic situation in the Dominican Republic is reported to have deteriorated so 
greatly in the last six months that diplomatic observers see in it a serious threat 
to the stability of that country's dictatorial regime." It was reliably reported 
that the Dominican Government opened negotiations for loans up to $40 million 
with a group of Canadian banks, offering sugar as collateral security. The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, which has branches in the Dominican Republic, and the Royal 
Bank of Canada were reported to be heading the syndicate. The money was to be 
used to cover deficits in the balance of payments. Because of the deterioration 
in the govesnment's finances, the retrenchment in business activities following 
the June invasion (HAR, XII: 323), and the sliding prices of sugar, the cost of 
living in Ciudad Trujillo had risen 20% between July and October. Previously, 
prices had been stable for years. 


Officials in Washington expressed surprise when Trujillo began publicly ad- 
mitting the extent of the difficulty. Some Washington experts placed the blame for 
the crisis partly on the poor sugar crop and the extensive public works program 
of the government. In an editorial in El Mundo of San Juan, Puerto Rico, Hern4n 
Robleto, the well-known Nicaraguan exile, said that the boycott by Venezuelan and 
Cuban stevedores, who refused to unload ships that had touched at Dominican ports 
(HAR, XII: 490), was disrupting Dominican trade and that other Latin American 
nations were increasingly sympathetic toward boycotting the Dominican Republic. 
In the Congresses of Uruguay and Peru, there were well-supported demands for 
severing official relations with the Dominican Government, while public sentiment 
among students and workers in these countries also favored some action against 
Trujillo's government. Pan American World Airways suspended some flights to 
Ciudad Trujillo for lack of business. Cuban and Venezuelan radio operators re- 
fused to accept messages from Dominican radio operators. Robleto concluded that” 
a boycott of this type was as effective as a general strike. A new and increased 
tax structure which was about to go into effect was canceled by the Dominican Gov- 
ernment, but customs fees on imported merchandise stored with the Dominican 
customs were doubled, and heavy construction machinery was placed under import 
license control. All imports into the Dominican Free Zone were permanently sus- 
pended. 


The newspaper Revoluci6n of Havana quoted Roque Martfnez of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, as claiming that the June invaders of the Dominican Republic had 
been joined by farmers and students, and were continuing to fight in the Dominican 
jungles and mountains. Other recruits included two priests and some twenty young 
Dominican Army officers. Sources supporting the Dominican Republic made it 
known that the Trujillo regime resented the arms embargo policy of the United 
States, which had forbidden the selling of arms to any nation in the Caribbean area. 
A resolution which criticized and condemned the Trujillo regime for not allowing 
the organization of free trade unions in the Dominican Republic was passed by the 
International Federation of Workers of the Petroleum, Chemical, and Atomics 
Industries in convention in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PUERTO RICO 


Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn of Puerto Rico, until recently widely admired 
by Latin American "liberals," had become a controversial figure among Latin 
Americans. However, his prestige was still high in the United States. Speaking 
before attorneys, Cabinet members, and Supreme Court Justices in Washington, 
he recommended that the United States encourage the creation of a common mar- 
ket in Latin America, help eliminate the double taxation on U.S. investments in 
Latin America, promote the ready availability of private capital to Latin Ameri- 
can countries, expand programs of technical assistance in agriculture as well as 
in industry, revise tariffs to encourage the sale of Latin American products in 
the United States, expand the Inter-American Development Bank, and support the 
stabilization of prices of the basic raw materials produced by Latin American 
countries. Mufioz Marfn also advocated that a special commission of distinguished 
U.S. and Latin American figures be established to analyze problenss of political 
and civil liberty in the hemisphere. This commission would exercise moral, not 
economic or political, pressure to protect human liberties. 


The Cuban newspaper Revoluci6n quoted Juan José Arévalo, ex-President 
of Guatemala, as saying that at this time there were only two lines of thought in 
Latin America, namely that of Mufioz Marfn and that of Fidel Castro. That of 
Mufioz Marfn would convert the Latin American republics into colonies of the 
United States in a form similar to the so-called Estado Libre Asociado or Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. The views of Fidel Castro, on the other hand, repre- 
sented Latin American rebellion against all colonial pretensions. According to 
Arévalo, although some governments might support Mufioz Marfn, on the whole 
Latin America tended to follow the line of Fidel Castro. 


At a conference of the Public Officials Association of Inter-Group Relations 
in San Juan, Rail Mufioz, sociologist of the Puerto Rican Department of Health, 
leveied strong criticism at the Puerto Rican Government. He particularly found 
fault with the two government agencies responsible for the development and indus- 
trialization of the island. He said that Puerto Rico had suffered because the gov- 
ernment had failed to face the real problems which arose as a result of industrial 
development. He particularly stressed juvenile delinquency, the creation of great 
urban zones, and disorderly rural migration to the cities. 


A dispute developed over the extent and validity of Puerto Rican economic 
progress when Richard M. Morse, director of the Institute of Caribbean Studies 
at the University of Puerto Rico, was taken to task by Earl Parker Hanson in an 
article entitled "Professors say the Darndest Things" in the newspaper The Island _ 
Times of October 23. Hanson was critical of a paper, "The Deceptive Transfor- 
mation of Puerto Rico," which Morse presented at a conference held at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in May 1959. Morse's central theme was that much of the so-called 
transformation in Puerto Rico was not valid and was deceptive if one took a close 
look at the whole situation. Hanson, who is a propagandist for Mufioz Marfn's in- 
dustrialization program, sharply disagreed with Morse. Hanson said that if one 
were to believe Morse, “everybody who talks or writes about Puerto Rico today 
is all wrong, and that everything we see around us, since it doesn't come up to 
the author's [Morse's] ideas of what such things should be, is a sham and a de- 
ception." 


The Teamsters' Union announced plans for an organizational drive among 
four thousand Pan American World Airways baggage, cargo, freight, and clerical 
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workers in San Juan, New York, Cape Canaveral, Miami, and San Francisco. 
The two hundred workers of Pan American in San Juan are members of the 
AFL-CIO Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and Transport Workers Union. Hipélito 
Marcano, regional director of the AFL-CIO for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
said that he was not worried about the Teamsters' Union threat to organize local 
workers of the Pan American World Airways because the workers of Puerto Rico 
had rejected the Teamsters time and time again. Mrs. Andrea G6mez, business 
agent of the Cannery Workers of the Pacific and a vice-president of the Seafarers' 
International Union, was invited to Puerto Rico by Labor Secretary Fernando 
G6émez to make an on-the-spot investigation of her charges that Southern Califor- 
nia fish canning operators were “running away" to Puerto Rico to avoid the higher 
wages and taxes in California. Cannery workers in Puerto Rico earn 75é an hour 
top pay compared with a $2.50 hourly average wage earned by workers in the 
California canneries. Puerto Rico also grants a ten-year tax exemption for ap- 
proved industries. 


General business conditions in the island continued to be favorable with em- 
ployment at a high level, marred only by an occasional strike. The government's 
housing and public works program progressed steadily without suffering from the 
steel strike in the United States, since a local rolling mill supplied contractors' 
needs. The tourist trade continued to increase, and airlines reported that all 
previous records for both passengers and freight were broken. Taxes on rum 
were considerably more than for the same period in 1958. The Miramar Charter- 
house, a new $3.5 million luxury hotel, was being built in Santurce, where the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States had also established its 
island headquarters. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 
Federal 


Like an iceberg disintegrating as it encountered warmer waters, the Inter- 
Governmental Conference on the Federal Constitution of the West Indies virtually 
broke up on October 5-with Jamaica's delegation firmly refusing to discuss any 
other subject on the agenda until the problem of how much representation each ter- 
ritory would have within the Federation had been settled (HAR, XII: 492). A last 
minute offer by Jamaica Premier Norman Manley to agree to Jamaica's having 31 
out of 64 seats instead of 32 out of 65 seats had failed to bridge the widening gap 
which separated his island from the rest of the West Indies. Then the Jamaican 
delegation, which was composed of members of each of the island's political par- 
ties, returned home. Civil servant G. Arthur Brown was left behind by Manley 


to hold a watching brief for Jamaica during the remainder of the truncated confer- 
ence. 


The comments on the reason for the failure of the Conference were as stri- 
dent, varied, and colorful as a West Indian market. Everyone seemed to have a 
different answer for the imbroglio. Manley oddly claimed that the Conference had 
not failed and that it had unanimously accepted the principle that Jamaica should 
be represented on the basis of population. He added that Jamaica was not leaving 
the Federation. However, delegate Donald Sangster, deputy leader of the opposi- 
tion in Jamaica and believed likely to become leader of the Jamaica Labor Party 
should Sir Alexander Bustamante retire, called the Conference the most dismal 
failure in the whole history of closer association in the West Indies. Prime Min- 
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ister Sir Grantley Adams told the Caribbean League of America in New York that 
there was absolutely no danger of the Federation breaking up. Premier Eric 
Williams of Trinidad commented that though there was general readiness to con- 
cede the principle of representation on the basis of population, there was a gen- 
eral fear of the dominating position which Jamaica would obtain and which its 
truculence had done nothing to allay. The London Times wondered if the gauntlet 
flung down by Jamaica was a prelude to its departure from the Federation, but 

felt that Jamaica was in a strong position to drive a bargain. The London Daily 
Telegraph commented on the shocking state of disunity within the West Indies, 
blaming Williams for forcing the issue of independence with "old-time anti- 
imperialistic fervour," while attempting with some of the smaller islands to co- 
erce Jamaica, which contained more than half the total population. The Trinidad 
Guardian appealed for patience, speculating on whether Manley could break free 
from local circumstances and attain the stature of a Federal statesman. In the 
same paper, Albert Gomes remarked that the outstanding lesson of the Conference 
was the unity of Jamaicans, while George Hunte in the Barbados Advocate summed 
up the situation by saying that no one was willing to face the fact that numerically 
the people of the West Indies did not want federation. The Jamaica Daily Gleaner 
growled that Jamaica's hitherto conciliatory approach to federation would have to 
be reversed. 


The outstanding feature of the British Overseas Airways Corporation's re- 
cently issued annual report of March 31, 1959, showed a group loss of 45,179,420 
compared to 42,839,350 for the previous twelve months, to which its wholly owned 
subsidiary British West Indian Airways had contributed a net loss of £592,444, 
more than double that of the previous year. To improve overall commercial re- 
sults BOAC has assumed direct responsibility for BWIA services on certain routes. 
The report added that losses of the 1958-59 magnitude were clearly insupportable. 


Jamaica 


On October 25 at the annual conference of the People's National Party (PNP) 
at Kingston, Manley seemed to be playing down the likelihood of Jamaica's leaving 
the Federation, perhaps feeling that eventually he might be compelled to take the 
federal helm in Port of Spain to replace the much-criticized Adams. Wills Isaacs 
was elected first vice-president of the PNP, a position that had been vacant since 
the death of Noel Nethersole (HAR, XII: 153). Isaacs' new post placed him next 
to Manley in the party hierarchy. 


With opposition members voting against the motion, the House of Representa- 
tives appointed a committee of the House to examine voting irregularities in the 
recent general election, naming three members of the majority party, with a pro- 
vision to include two opposition members should it decide to take part (HAR, XII: 
493). Speaking for the opposition, Donald Sangster criticized the procedure, claim- 
ing that a committee of the House was an inadequate tribunal to examine matters 
which touched too closely the existence of the House. 


Jamaica's largest single cattle export deal was made when 500 animals were 
sold for about £30,000 to Venezuela. They will go to a ranch in the state of — 
gas, which is being stocked with pedigreed cattle. 


Roy Brown in El Mundo of Puerto Rico described Abe Issa, president of the 
Caribbean Tourist Association, as "un din4mico hotelero de Jamaica," saying 
that he had rapidly advanced the tourist industry of his country. In an optimistic 
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speech at the American Society of Travel Writers, Issa, who is also chairman of 
the Jamaica Tourist Board, referred to the 169,000 tourists who had visited Ja- 
maica in 1958 spending $28 million. He expected the number to rise to 200,000 in 
1959, and tourist spending to reach $33 million. 


Trinidad 


Pedro Archambaud, director of customs in Venezuela, returned home with 
his three-man mission from Port of Spain, where he had been investigating cus- 
toms procedure with the Trinidad authorities. He announced that his team had 
worked in complete harmony with the Trinidad government. It was expected that 
a return visit by Trinidad customs officials would take place shortly. These nego- 
tiations had arisen from long-standing problems connected with smuggling across 
the Gulf of Paria (HAR, XII: 494). 


Texaco announced plans for an $18 million expansion of its refinery at 
Pointe-a-Pierre, Trinidad. The capacity would be increased from 135,000 to 
255,000 bbls. per day, which would make this plant one of the largest and most 
modern in the world. George Spencer in the New York Journal of Commerce 
said that while Venezuelan crude oil production had gained 6% in the last two years, 
output in Trinidad had increased by 31%. In the same period Venezuelan and Dutch 
West Indies refineries had dropped 1.5% while Trinidad refineries had increased 
39%. Trinidad was now refining about 135,000 bbls. daily and pumping about 
100,000 bbls. per day out of the ground. The multiple woes of Venezuelan opera- 
tors (HAR, XII: 387) had become the island's opportunity. 


Other Islands 


The Legislative Assembly of the Cayman Islands elected under the new dem- 
ocratic constitution was opened on October 2 in Georgetown, Grand Cayman, by 
Sir Kenneth Blackburne who, in addition to being Governor of Jamaica, was for the 
first time designated Governor of the Cayman Islands, a fact which helped enhance 
the position of this territory which had formerly been included within the governor- 
ship of Jamaica. Of the 19 members of the Assembly, 12 had been directly elected 
by the people, 6 were nominated by the Governor (3 being civil service officials), 
with Administrator Alan H. Donald presiding. 


British Guiana 
Majority party leader Cheddi Jagan criticized Governor General Lord Hailes 


for questioning the readiness of the West Indies for Dominion status (HAR, XII: 492). 


He felt that the West Indies was ready for full independence and that it was for the 
leaders and people to demand it. He added that the same rules applied to British 
Guiana. ‘ 


Jagan's appeal for a mandate to raise development loans from the Soviet 
‘Union was reported by Spotlight to have drawn strong criticism from political and 
trade union leaders. Former Minister Edward Beharry (HAR, XII: 273) said that 
Jagan's proposal for Russian aid was a deliberate attempt to fool the masses, and 
that he was interested only in changing British for Russian colonialism. 


Narine Sing, chief of the Liberation Movement of British Guiana, reportedly 
claimed that at the forthcoming meeting of foreign ministers at Quito in February 
the independence of British Guiana would be discussed. Six Central and South 
American countries were said to support this independence. Sing added that the 
planning of the independence of British Guiana would mark the beginning of the end 
of colonialism in all America. 


British Honduras 


Sir Hilary Blood, who had visited British Honduras as Commissioner to re- 
port on constitutional reform (HAR, XII: 494), recommended the introduction of 
a ministerial system with 18 elected, 5 nominated, and 2 official members, in a 
Legislature presided over as at present by a Speaker preferably elected by the 
Legislature from outside its own members. There should be an Executive Council 
of 4 elected, 2 nominated, and 2 official members, the latter being the Colonial 
Secretary and the Attorney-General. The Governor would retain his powers in- 
cluding the right of veto in financial and external affairs. The Commissioner 
added that he was aware that his proposals would not satisfy the political aspira- 
tions of the more advanced and vocal reformers but that the colony's present pre- 
occupation with politics was part of a deep-seated sense of frustration which no 
constitutional change would cure. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 


VENEZUELA 


Venezuela weathered the first attempt to depose the elected government 
since President R6mulo Betancourt assumed office in February 1959. On October 9 
three bombs were set off by terrorists in Caracas--two in radio stations, and one 
near gas storage tanks in a residential section of the city. During the following 
days several more bombs and grenades were exploded or confiscated by police; 
however, no casualties were reported. The terrorist activities coincided with the 
escape from Maracaibo's Modelo Prison of retired General Nestor Prato Chacén, 
former Governor of the state of Zulia and Minister of Education during the regime 
of Marcos Pérez Jiménez. It was suspected that Prato Chac6n's escape, which 
reportedly was accomplished when he walked out of the prison's main entrance un- 
molested, was designed to add to the general state of unrest caused by the disor- 
ders in Caracas. The Governor of Zulia, Eloy Pdrraga Villamarfn, ordered the 
detention of the entire prison staff, including the warden; and President Betancourt 
assigned a special investigating committee to look into the escape and to determine 
whether prison officials were involved. Government sources claimed that there 

_ was evidence that the authors of the movement had been promised a mock sea and 
air invasion by Dominican dictator Rafael Leonides Trujillo to impress the Vene- 

zuelan populace further that its government and armed forces were hopelessly in- 

adequate. There were also rumors that the terrorist plans included the assassi- 
nation of key government and military figures and the planting of a bomb in the 

U.S. Embassy in Caracas. 


The reaction of the government and the people, as in September 1958 (HAR, 
XI: 503) when there was an uprising against the provisional junta, was swift and 
decisive. Government authorities immediately began a round-up of known sympa- 
thizers of ex-dictator Pérez Jiménez, and special police patrols were assigned 

to search for would-be terrorists in theaters and other public places. Over 150 
persons were placed under arrest; Caracas patrol units were reinforced by mem- 
bers of the National Guard; student, labor, church, political, and military lead- 
ers hastened to pledge their firm support for the Betancourt government; and by 
October 16, complete calm had returned to the capital. Significantly, there were 
no arrests of military personnel in relation to the action, and observers seemed 
to agree that the movement found no sympathy among members of the Armed 
Forces. Among those arrested and charged with being the "brains" behind the 
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state of unrest were Luis Eduardo Chataing, former controller under Pérez 
Jiménez, Alfredo Abilahoud, columnist and part owner of the Caracas daily La 
Raz6n, and several other newspaper writers and former government officials. Re- 
ferring to the detention of the newsmen, Betancourt stated in a radio and television 
speech delivered on October 15 that there was absolute freedom of the press in 
Venezuela but that this liberty did not include the license to incite the Armed 
Forces to overthrow the legitimate government or to "carry out a defamatory cam- 
paign of lies against the democratic institutions of the country."' He also noted that 
La Raz6n was financed by persons who had gained their wealth during the years of 
the dictatorship. Betancourt stressed his great satisfaction with the Venezuelan 
organizations, particularly the military, which had solidly backed the government, 
and assured the nation that his government would remain in office until April 20, 
1965, "not one day before and not one day after." 


The Pact of Punto Fijo (HAR, XI: 613) terminated its first year of existence. 
The Pact, which tied the Venezuelan political parties together in a mutual govern- 
ing effort, showed a weakening pulse, and its early demise was feared. Criticism 
of Betancourt and his Accié6n Democrftica (AD) grew harsh as the Unién Republi- 
cana Democrética (URD) threatened to withdraw from the coalition if major changes 
were not made. The URD demanded that a readjustment be made in the assignment 
of public offices in order that each party participating in the Pact might be repre- 
sented according to the number of votes won in the elections of 1958. This, accord- 
ing to the URD position, would mean that the governments of the Federal District 
and the states of Aragua, Carabobo, and Miranda would be represented by the URD, 
and the general secretaries of almost all the states would be URD men, since that 
party won the second greatest number of votes in almost all the states. The COPEI 
(Christian Socialist Party) steadfastly ratified its support of the "unity government" 
concept, but it also suggested that a revision be made in the coalition in order to 
distribute political posts more equitably. Party officials, including the leaders of 
the COPEI and URD, Rafael Caldera and J6vito Villalba respectively, expressed 

- optimism that the problems would be worked out and that their parties would not 
leave the government. Nevertheless, the inter-party conflicts seemed very real 
and the break-up of the pact, particularly on the state level, appeared to be a 

strong possibility. 


According to Venezuela Up-to-Date, a publication of the Venezuelan Embassy 
in Washington, the Venezuelan Government was not waiting for the final passage by 
Congress of its new Agrarian Reform Bill (HAR, XII: 388). Much land belonging 
to the government and land illegally acquired during the dictatorship had already 
been distributed. It was claimed that during the four-month period prior to the 
writing of the article hundreds of farmers had received lands and loans in the states 
of Aragua, Carabobo, Monagas, Portuguesa, Sucre, and Zulia. Little resistance 
to the reform was expected since it was reported that many planters had volunteered 
to give up their idle lands for redistribution and the President had promised that, 
since Venezuela has plenty of land for all, it would not be necessary to expropriate 
any private holdings except those not being utilized. 


Returning from his trip to Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, Foreign Minister 
Ignacio Luis Arcaya declared that his visit had been "fruitful.'' He had invited 
Canada to join the Organization of American States (OAS), since, according to 
Arcaya, “only then could continental unity be accomplished."" He stressed the 
importance of Canada as Venezuela's second largest petroleum buyer. Arcaya 
said that Mexican President L6pez Mateos had indicated plans to visit Venezuelan 
oil fields and iron operations in January in response to the invitation extended to 
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him by Betancourt in September (HAR, XII: 495). Regarding his visit to Cuba, 
Arcaya expressed his impression of the calm atmosphere and popular support en- 
joyed by the government of Fidel Castro. The Minister said that he had invited 
Cuban Foreign Minister Rail Roa to visit Venezuela but that no date had been 
determined. Arcaya reported that in the countries he visited, Venezuela was 
strongly supported in its "Declaration of Hemispheric Democracy."" One of the 
main reasons for the Foreign Minister's trip was to gain this support. URD 
leader J6vito Villalba also was stumping for support for the Venezuelan declara- 
tion, which would condemn de facto regimes that had replaced elected governments 
or governments which were in practice dictatorships. Villalba conferred with the 
foreign ministers and chiefs of state of Brazil, Chile, and Colombia. The declara- 
tion was expected to have the support necessary to be presented to the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference of 1960. 


Negotiations began between the executive committee of the Federation of Oil 
Workers and representatives of the major oil companies. Venezuelans waited 
anxiously as the talks got under way since it was feared that an oil strike at the 
present time would be crushing to the economy. Also, it was pointed out by oil 
company sources that an increase in costs would lower the amount of income 
earned by the government on oil taxes and would possibly raise oil prices and 
hurt Venezuela's competitive position in the world market. According to the 
Journal of Commerce, U.S. oil men were becoming gravely concerned over 
Venezuela's petroleum policies. The article quoted J. C. Donnell II, president 
of the Ohio Oil Company, who had referred to "current labor demands and talk of 
an international oil cartel."" M. J. Rathbone, president of Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, parent company of the Creole Corporation, which is Venezuela's 
largest oil producer, also declared his concern over Venezuelan oil conditions, 
stating that "the government down there is shaky."" However, despite the concern 
expressed, petroleum production remained close to the 2.8 million barrels per day 
mark and the government felt the necessity of announcing that in 1960 oil production 
would be limited to not more than 2.6 million barrels per day for conservation and 
the protection of the market. The government announcement stated that quotas 
would be distributed equally to the producing companies according to their capac- 
ities. 


The Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons announced that the production of 
iron ore was up in September 10.7% over August and 16.4% over September 1958. 
The amount of ore exported during September was up 17.4% over September of 1958; 
88.7% of the ore exported was from the Orinoco Mining Company, a subsidiary of 
U.S. Steel. The Ministry also announced that the government's new pre-price sys- 
tem would go into effect at the start of 1960 (HAR, XII: 496). Through the Japanese 
Embassy in Caracas, the Venezuelan Government offered to trade 15 million bolf- 
vares worth of iron ore for railroad materials produced in Japan. It was reported 
that the Japanese interests and the Venezuelan mining companies both had received 
the proposal with "great interest." 


During October alone Venezuela repaid debts contracted by the dictatorship 
amounting to about 18 million bolfvares, and it was reported that an equal amount 
would be paid out in the next two years. The government announced that about half 
of the 40,000 million bolfvar debt inherited from Pérez Jiménez had been paid. The 
government was in the process of investigating contracts amounting to 450 million 
bolfvares, and it was said that these payments would be held up pending the results 
of the investigations. The government asserted, however, that all "innocent" par- 
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ties would receive payment and that reimbursement would be withheld only on 
those debts questioned by the controller's office and those held by "persons noto- 
riously connected with the dictatorship." 


Venezuela extended its protection policy by announcing that beginning on 
January 1, 1960 no further licenses would be granted for cigar imports. The 
Venezuelan cigarette industry and the FEDECAME (Federaci6n de CAémaras) fur- 
ther asked the government to reduce drastically the amount of tobacco allowed to 
enter the country. Two announcements indicated a possible increase in trade 
with Cuba. The president of the Sugar Distributing Co-operative, José Rafael 
Colmenares, said that Venezuela would import 75,000 tons of Cuban sugar to cover 
the Venezuelan production deficit. The secretary of the National Association of 
Cattlemen of Venezuela announced that that organization would purchase 1, 500 
head of dairy cattle from Cuba. The Agricultural Bank of Venezuela was to assist 
the financing and transportation of the animals. 


Venezuela was in mourning after the death of Monsignor Rafael Arias Blanco, 
Archbishop of Caracas, in an automobile accident on October 1. The Archbishop 
was the editor of Venezuela's Catholic organ La Religi6n and was credited with 
delivering a powerful blow against the dictatorship of Pérez Jiménez with his pas- 
toral letter of May 1, 1957 (HAR, X: 421, 604). He was also distinguished for 
his active interest in the social progress of Venezuela and was one of the authors 
of Venezuela's current agrarian reform program. El Nacional of Caracas de- 
clared upon his death that the Archbishop was the "greatest church figure in Vene- 
zuelan history." 


COLOMBIA 


The combined national convention of the Ospinista and Alzatista Conserva- 
tive factions was held in Bogot& on October 24. Although the meeting was called 
for the purpose of uniting these two factions with the Leyvista group for more ef- 
fective opposition to the Conservative majority leadership of Laureano Gémez in 
the 1960 congressional elections, it only served to deepen the rifts in the party 
ranks. Ultra-rightist Jorge Leyva first agreed to attend the meeting but later de- 
clined, fearing an Alzate-Ospina alliance to crush his group. He accused the 
Alza-ospinistas [sic] of wishing union only in order to replace Laureanistas in 
the National Front and thus get their hands on the national purse strings. This » 
statement in fact bore a measure of truth, for while the convention approved a 
resolution of opposition to the National Front government, ex-President Mariano 
Ospina Pérez and his followers made it known that their disapproval of the Na- 
tional Front extended only to G6mez' concept of the Conservative role in its en- 
forcement and not to the principle of the plan itself. 


The brief, three-hour convention ended in confusion and turmoil. Guillermo 
Le6n Valencia, former Ospina supporter, walked out when the anti-National Front 
resolution was passed, and he later declared before the Senate (in the speech he 
had not been allowed to give at the convention) that while he esteemed Ospina, he 
was appalled by the turbulent turn that Conservative politics had taken and by the 
fact that the party would accept the leadership of Gilberto Alzate Avendafio, who 
was ex-dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla's Ambassador to Spain. (The convention 
was indeed well attended by former Rojas men of varying rank.) Alzate, mean- 
while, declared that the first task before the newly formed Alza-ospinista alliance 
was to reorganize the party to follow a definite policy and carry it effectively to 
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the polls in March. The coming election would be a decisive one, since, under 
the "alternation" amendment to the Constitution (HAR, XII: 498), the prevailing 
Conservative faction in the government would be called upon to select, with Lib- 
eral collaboration, the Conservative who would be the National Front candidate 
for the Presidency in 1962. 2 


The following of Conservative ex-President Laureano G6mez grew stronger 
during October as former congressional opponents of the "alternation" amend- 
ment, which was ratified in September, as well as a number of economic leaders 
swung over to his support. It seemed, however, that Conservatives in general 
fervently wished for an end to the confusion and disorder that had come to char- 
acterize their party. 


As a result of the Supreme Court controversy precipitated by Laureano 
G6mez in September (HAR, XII: 499), Liberal Antonio Rocha and Conservative 
Guillermo Amaya Ramfrez were appointed to draft a judicial reform measure 
which, among other things, would effectively divorce the Supreme Court from 
political influence. The plan, which was accepted by both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive directorates as the basis for a proposed constitutional amendment, would 
empower the President rather than Congress (as is now the case) to appoint 
Supreme Court judges. These judges would serve for a term of 18 years, one- 
third of the body being renewed every six years. The Court itself would select 
the candidates for appointment and submit its list to Congress for elimination of 
one-third of the names; the final selection would then be made by the President. 
The bill would also delineate clearly the scope of authority to be exercised by 
each judicial level and would touch on such subjects as salary increases and re- 
organization of the Public Ministry. A vote by Liberal congressmen revealed that 
approximately one-third of their number felt dissatisfied with the proposed meas- 
ure, which caused party leader Darfo Echandfa to offer his resignation on grounds 
of a basic doctrinary difference of opinion; the same group then gave him an over- 
whelming vote of confidence, to which Conservative leaders also contributed words 
of praise. Some observers felt that the dissenters were chiefly self-interested 
individuals who had hoped for a term on the Supreme Court as part of their polit- 
ical career. 


The currently smooth waters of Colombo-Venezuelan relations were dis- 
turbed in October by a resurgence of border difficulties. Reports came to light 
that Colombian workers contracted for labor in Venezuela were being mistreated, 
discriminated against, and even deported in large numbers from the Venezuelan 
provinces of TAchira and Zulia, opposite Norte de Santander Department in Colom- 
bia. (This borrowing of labor is an established custom in the border area, since 
the favorable rate of exchange makes it possible for Colombians to work in Vene- 
zuela for very low wages, much the same as Mexican braceros in the United States. 
Faced with the Colombian accusations, President R6émulo Betancourt of Venezuela 
launched an immediate investigation and, finding the situation to exist as charged, 
he ordered prompt remedial measures on all counts. Colombian Foreign Minister 
Julio César Turbay Ayala asserted that the situation could be blamed neither on 
President Betancourt nor his government; it rather stemmed from the mutual 
Colombo- Venezuelan lack of enforcement of the 1943 border agreement, which es- 
tablished adequate regulations for border permits and visas as well as for auto- 
mobile traffic. This agreement, however, had failed to establish the technical 
machinery (such as staff, and definition of "border area") necessary for its own 
enforcement; this, coupled with the turbulent political conditions in both nations 
over the past decade, had largely precluded enforcement of the law. Consequently, 
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local border authorities had been forced to take matters into their own hands, some 
yielding to the temptation of bribes or co-operating with labor traffickers and greedy 
landowners who preferred to deport their Colombian workers rather than pay them. 
President Alberto Lleras Camargo expressed the hope that, under the democratic 
regimes now in force in both Venezuela and Colombia, the situation might be clar- 
ified and border traffic properly regulated. 


Directors of the principal Colombian airline, Avianca (Aerovfas Nacionales 
de Colombia), initiated talks with Venezuelan and Panamanian government, bank- 
ing, and industrial officials regarding the possibility of forming a Flota Aérea 
Grancolombiana (Gran Colombian Air Fleet) to provide international jet air pas- 
senger service. It was pointed out that conversion to jet equipment would prove 
economically impossible for each nation individually, yet modernization was vital 
in order to prevent. complete extinction by competition from large U.S. and Euro- 
pean airlines. The joint company, if formed, would serve international flights 
only. Both Venezuela and Panama viewed the plan favorably, and it was hoped . 
that Ecuador and Peru might also be attracted. 


After more than ten years of severe repression and persecution of Protes- 

tants, religious tensions in Colombia seemed at last to be relaxing somewhat. 
Since 1948 more than 115 Protestants had been martyred for their faith, some 
200 schools closed, more than 100 churches destroyed or closed, approximately 
2,000 Protestant families routed from their homes and turned into refugees, news 
about Protestantism censored, and Protestants forbidden to work in two-thirds of 
the Colombian territory. During the administration of Conservative’ President 
Laureano G6mez (1950-53), a Treaty on Missions was signed with the Vatican 
outlawing all forms of Christianity other than Roman Catholicism in three-fourths 
of the nation. This was clearly in violation of the federal Constitution, which 
guarantees religious freedom, and it was never ratified by Congress as required 
by law. Nonetheless, ex-dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla took advantage of its 
. provisions to issue numerous anti-Protestant decrees in an effort to gain the sup- 

port of the Roman Catholic Church. Many of these decrees are still enforced as 
laws by zealous provincial bishops and priests. : 


The first sign of a more tolerant attitude came with the death in May 1959 
(HAR, XII: 276) of Bogot4's extremely conservative Cardinal Archbishop Luque. 
The new Catholic hierarchy under Archbishop Primate Monsignor Luis Concha 
Cérdoba began executing a revised format of Catholic-Protestant relations, spurred 
by the call of Pope John XXIII for an ecumenical approach to all Christians. Con- 
stant vigilance by the British, Canadian, and U.S. governments toward acts deny- 
ing religious rights also influenced the development of a more realistic attitude. 
Perhaps most important were the actions of the Evangelical Confederation of Co- 
lombia and the National Front government of President Lleras Camargo. Bulletins 
issued by the former since 1952 have kept the world informed of the plight of Prot- 
estants in Colombia and have caused acute embarrassment to the Colombian Cath- 
olic church, arousing criticism even from Catholics abroad. The government of 
Lleras Camargo has eased up on or ignored many restrictive decrees passed by 
previous anti-Protestant regimes; and, for the first time since 1947, mayors and 
police chiefs in many cases have broken their unholy alliance with local priests 
and have actually protected the rights of Protestants when churches or worship 
groups have been attacked. Schools previously closed have been allowed to reopen 
and newspaper censorship has been relaxed. Colombia also recently became a 
party to the U.N. Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, under which contracting states undertake to prevent and punish acts com- 
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mitted with the intent to destroy a "national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
group as such." 


The key to the new Roman Catholic strategy toward the "Protestant inva- 
sion" was to be an intensive program of Catholic indoctrination and education that 
would render the Catholic people impervious to Protestant propaganda and at the 
same time would outlaw violence as a means of combating the threat. It was be- 
lieved that the inroads the Protestants had been making in Colombia could be at- 
tributed to the failure of the Church to revivify the faith and make it seem less 
cold and aloof. However, the question remained as to how effective a program 
such as this could be. The Rev. Stanley C. Lowell of Washington, D.C., associate 
director of Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State (POAU), after three weeks in Colombia and extensive interviews with both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant church leaders, expressed the opinion that the 
Catholics were sincere in their intentions and said that, as an initial effort, they 
contemplated the reorientation of certain fanatically anti- Protestant provincial 
priests. A second question in the minds of Colombian Protestants concerned the 
consequences in 1962 of the change to a Conservative administration, since the 
Conservatives have long been allied with the nation's Catholic hierarchy. It was 
optimistically hoped that by then "religious freedom" would be better understood 
and firmly established. To hasten its development, a petition signed by 14, 000 
Colombian Protestants and others was presented to the House of Representatives 
asking it to abrogate discriminatory decrees of the Rojas regime, to enforce re- 
spect for the right of children to be educated in their parents' faith, and, in con- 
formity with the Constitution, to put an end to discrimination against non-Catholics 
in Colombia. The World Council of Churches also planned to conduct an objective 
and factual study in 1960 of religious liberty problems and their solution in Latin 
America. 


Sixty-two road workers were attacked and eighteen killed by masked bandits 
early in October in Quindfo, an area in the nation's principal coffee zone which 
includes portions of Tolima, Valle, and Caldas Departments. Ironically, the work- 
men were employed by the Office of Rehabilitation, a government bureau that 
constructs projects and develops economic and social plans for pacification of the 
zones affected by violence. Not long after this incident, two additional attacks 
left a total of 24 peasants dead in Tolima Department. In view of the impending 
danger to life and property from the renewed bandit activity, the government ini- 
tiated an energetic Armed Forces offensive in Quindfo, with reinforcements being 
brought in from other areas to be stationed at strategic points. War Minister 
Rafael Hernfndez Pardo promised the nation "peace as a Christmas present." 


The 21st annual convention of the National Federation of Coffee Growers was 
held in Bogot4 during the first week in October. The organization voted its sup- 
port of the World Coffee Pact recently closed in Washington. Representatives from 
Caldas Department, however, walked out when a compromise was adopted with the 
government under which the high taxes that burden the coffee industry were con- 
tinued in exchange for the government's promise of price stability on the national 
market and ample credit. The Federation had initially pressed for complete elim- 
ination of the taxes. Officials were also authorized to negotiate with the federal 
government for 50 million pesos in credit through the Caja de Crédito Agrario 
(Agricultural Credit Bank) to aid small-scale producers in harvesting operations. 


Negotiations were completed in Washington for economic aid to Colombia. 
Financing totaling approximately $103 million was obtained from the Export-Import 
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Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and a group of private banks. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund announced that it had entered into a $41.25 million one- 
year standby credit arrangement with the Colombian Government, intended to 
provide general balance of payments support for the Colombian peso and to assure 
the maintenance of an orderly exchange market within the framework of the exist- 
ing exchange system. The Export-Import Bank granted a credit of $25 million in 
favor of the Bank of the Republic to assist in maintaining Colombia's essential 
imports from the United States. A mission from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development also visited Bogot4 in October to study an $80 million 
loan to Empresas Unidas de Energfa Eléctrica and an $11 million loan to the Paz 
del Rfo steel mill. 


The Ministry of Agriculture announced that an agreement had been signed 
with the United States providing for the supply during the next three years of U.S. 
surplus agricultural products, mainly wheat and wheat products, worth $31.6 mil- 
lion. The product from the sale of these on the internal market was to be invested 
completely within the country; about 50% of the total would be made available to the 
Caja de Crédito Agrario for the development of agriculture, 25% for loans to sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. concerns, and the remaining 25% to cover expenses of the U.S. 
diplomatic representation in Colombia. A similar agreement was signed in 1958 
for surpluses valued at $6.25 million, the proceeds of which were to be used for 
irrigation, road construction, and cocoa cultivation programs. 


ECUADOR 


On October 1, festivities in Guayaquil quickly developed into a riot when an 
Ecuadorian Navy shore patrol attempted to prevent young hoodlums from molest- 
ing high- stepping drum majorettes in a dress rehearsal for a Rotary Club benefit. 
There followed an orgy of rioting and looting in which two persons were reported 
. killed and four seriously injured. The outburst was related to widespread unem- 
ployment around the port city, blamed by the Guayaquilefios on the government's 
indifference to the economic plight of the coastal region, and exacerbated by. the 
traditional ill will between Guayaquil and the highland capital. The Guayaquilefios 
point out that they provide a lion's share of the federal income. Jobless workers 
had been taking advantage of every opportunity to turn public meetings into riots 
so that they could rob and steal. 


At the national convention of the Conservative Party, several factions pro- 
posed the name of Ruperto Alarc6n Falconi, the Ecuadorian Ambassador to Mexico, 
as a presidential candidate in the 1960 elections. Also mentioned were former 
Presidents Galo Plaza and Velasco Ibarra (HAR, XII: 446). It was announced that 
Alarc6n Falconi would return to Quito in the near future to define his political 
position. 


In a speech to the people of Cotacachf in Imbabura Province, President Ca- 
milo Ponce Enriquez stated that the 11th Inter-American Conference, to be held 
in Quito in February 1960, was not the proper place to discuss the border contro- 
versy between Ecuador and Peru. Under the disputed provisions of the Rio Proto- 
col of 1942, Ecuador claims to have sacrificed national territory to Peru for the 
sake of hemispheric solidarity, and maintains that the agreement was signed under 
pressure from the United States. Ecuador's reluctance to discuss the border prob- , 
lem at the Inter-American Conference resulted from its fear that Peru might try | 
to persuade other American nations to recognize the validity of the 1942 Protocol, 
which it rejects. 
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The government reduced and in some cases abolished prior deposits neces- 
sary for obtaining permits to import certain luxury articles. Merchandise for- 
merly requiring a prior deposit of from 50% to 100% of the value of the commodity 
in foreign exchange would now need only a 50% deposit, and those items which had 
required a 25% prior deposit could now be imported without prior deposit. Relaxa- 
tion of import regulations reflected the improvement in Ecuador's balance of trade, 
which for the first half of 1959, at a deficit of 61.5 million sucres, was an im- 
provement over the 76.2 million sucre deficit during the first half of 1958. The 
decrease in import restrictions was also a concession to commercial interests in 
Guayaquil which had been seeking government assistance in alleviating the business 
slump in the port area. In addition, the government authorized a 60 million sucre 
bond issue to finance public works improvements in Guayaquil suburban areas. 


Vance Brand, managing director of the Development Loan Fund (DLF), an- 
nounced the approval of a $5.3 million loan to Ecuador for the construction of a 
148-mile all-weather road between Quito and Quevedo. The road was part of a 
338-mile national highway program, the total cost of which was estimated at $23.6 
million. In addition to the DLF loan, the World Bank would lend $11 million and 
the Ecuadorian Government would provide domestic currency equivalent to $7.3 
million. 


A 14-man mission sponsored by the Dutch Government and various industrial 
concerns was in Ecuador to study the possibility of economic co-operation. Among 
the projects for discussion would be the construction of a television network and 
the enlargement of airfields for jet planes. Dutch firms were already working on 
new port facilities at Guayaquil and constructing a dairy in Cotopaxi Province. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The strike (HAR, XII: 448, 503) by members of the postal and telegraph 
workers' Federaci6n de Correos y Telecomunicaciones (FCT) developed into one 
of the most serious threats to the Peruvian Government's austerity program. The 
first threat had been the popular opposition to the increase in gasoline prices and 
other petroleum derivatives (HAR, XII: 394, 447). Although the government com 
plied with the FCT's demand to reinstate the ousted workers, the strike continued 
when the government refused to reimburse them for their lost time. Encouraged 
by the FCT's stand, five thousand employees of the Finance Ministry joined the 
strike in protest against the government's refusal to implement a petition submit- 
ted early in April by which the monthly salary of public employees would be rein- 
forced with a 200-sol bonus. The government, in denying the request, claimed 
that the Finance Ministry's workers did not fall under the categories described in 
the petition. The Asociaci6n de Empleados Piblicos (AEP--government employ- 
ees' union) came out in support of the Finance Ministry workers and added their 
number to the mushrooming movement. Customs officials, part of the AEP, par- 
alyzed Peruvian customs activities when they joined the strike. The government 
acted quickly in an effort to break the strikes and return the country to normality. 
Three leaders of the AEP were arrested for organizing the strike. Soon all the 
workers were back on their jobs with the exception of 10 members of the FCT who 
went on a hunger strike to protest the government's refusal to grant their demands. 
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October was convention month in Peru. First among the several held was 
the fourth national convention of the APRA party, attended in Lima by some 2,400 
delegates. Important developments during the convention were the ousting of eight 
members of the party and the approval of national and international policies pre- 
sented by the executive committee. The ousted members were charged with "trea- 
son" and their expulsion from the party was unanimously approved. The national 
and international policies followed by the party from 1956 (HAR, XII: 448, 503) 
to the time of the convention had supported the administration of President Manuel 
Prado. In approving the new program of the national executive committee, which 
was presided over by Ramiro Prialé, secretary general of the party, it was ap- 
parent that APRA would continue supporting Premier Pedro Beltr4n's program. 
At approximately the same time as the APRA party convention, the student branch 
of the party had a violent clash with a group of anti-Aprista students at the Uni- 
versidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos in Lima. The Aprista students, members 
of the Movimiento Universitario Reformista, blocked all efforts by the Federacién 
de Estudiantes del Pera to establish its directive council at San Marcos. That 
council had been elected in Trujillo in September by the anti-Aprista student 
groups, composed mainly of Communists and followers of the Christian Democrat 
and Popular Action parties. 


The Fifth International Congress of Christian Democrat parties was held for 
five days in Lima. Those countries taking an active part were Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, and sev- 
eral central European countries. Present as observers were members of the 
Belgian Christian Socialist Party. , 


Peru's First Pacific International Trade Fair, held in Lima during October, 
was considered highly successful. Exhibits from countries all over the world were 
displayed, and Peru's progress in the fields of agriculture, health, and industry 
was emphasized. 


Peru's economic situation seemed to be improving. The International Mon- 
etary Fund, in approving Premier Beltr4n's austerity program, authorized Peru 
to resume drawing on its standby arrangement with the Fund. Use of the standby 
credit had been suspended during the fiscal crisis earlier in the year (HAR, XII: 
335-36). 


By abolishing import quotas on automobiles, Peru eliminated the only ex- 
isting quantitative restriction on imports. As a result of this policy, intensified 
competition and changes in the consumption pattern were expected. 


BOLIVIA 


In spite of recent improvements in Bolivia's economic outlook, the bitter 
political struggle within the official party, the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolu- 
cionario (MNR), created serious difficulties for President Hern4n Siles Zuazo. 
After the formation in September of an MNR faction called the MNR Auténtico, 
presumably to back Interior Minister Walter Guevara Arce's presidential aspira- 
tions (HAR, XII: 504), several MNR professional and youth groups demanded 
that members of the MNRA be expelled for violating the party constitution. As 
chief of the MNR, former President Victor Paz Estenssoro convoked a meeting 
of top MNR leaders including President Siles Zuazo, Interior Minister Guevara 
Arce, and Federico Alvarez Plata, party executive secretary and president of the 


Senate. This group issued a statement demanding that all factions within the MNR 
be dissolved and warning that anyone who persisted in organizing a faction would 
be suspended from the party. 


While for the time being no more was heard about the MNRA, in the second 
week of October the MNR leftist faction in the Senate forced the resignation of 
Senate president Alvarez Plata, much to the annoyance of President Siles Zuazo. 
This move was a direct challenge to the President, because Alvarez Plata had 
automatically become national Vice President with the resignation of elected Vice 
President Nuflo Chavez Ortiz in 1957 (HAR, X: 318), and because Alvarez Plata 
was also, along with Guevara Arce, one of the President's main supporters in the 
moderate wing of the MNR. Senator Rubén Julio Castro initiated a motion to cen- 
sure Alvarez Plata for not upholding the dignity of the Senate. Specifically, Julio 
Castro complained that Alvarez Plata had failed to promulgate laws passed by the 
Congress but which the President delayed signing for more than 10 days. The 

_Constitution empowers the president of the Senate to promulgate laws passed by 
Congress if the President neither signs them nor vetoes them within 10 days. 
Julio Castro's other complaint was that when the Senate's censure of Labor Min- 
ister Jorge Antelo in September was rejected by the President, who in fact ex- 
pressed his complete confidence in Antelo and refused to accept his resignation 
(HAR, XII: 505), Alvarez Plata did nothing about this affront. Julio Castro's 
charges were supported by Senator Juan Lechfn, head of the MNR left wing, and 
by former Vice President Chévez Ortiz. Alvarez Plata made it unnecessary for 
the Senate to vote on the censure motion by resigning. In a blistering reply to the 
accusations against him, Alvarez Plata agreed that the Senate had lost respect, 
but blamed this on the Senators' own obvious lack of responsibility, their sponsor- 
ing of inane bills in the face of a national crisis, and their general disregard for 
the interests of the nation. He said he could not bother the President to sign in- 
significant bills resulting from personal squabbles, and that he did not feel justi- 
fied in "upholding the Senate's dignity" when it acted without dignity. He charged 
that when Juan Lechfn was president of the Senate (1956-57), he had been just as 
lax about expediting congressional laws. Lechfn admitted this but pointed out that 
he had also resigned as Senate president. Siles Zuazo bitterly criticized the Sen- 
ate for irresponsibility in forcing Alvarez Plata's resignation, particularly since 
it meant a change in the Vice-Presidency and a basic change in the “institutional 
composition" of the government. He lamented that the Senate could be so un- 
grateful to a “pillar of the revolution" and said ha saw no possible justification 
for censuring Alvarez Plata. Senator Rubén Julio Castro was elected the new 
president of the Senate and automatically became national Vice President. 


Faced with such overt opposition, the President gave a special address to the 
Chamber of Deputies on October 15, in which he attempted to rally national feeling 
behind his government and to report on the current political and economic situation. 
He admitted that the government's main problem was a latent restlessness which 
had manifested itself in intra-party strife, strikes, and the threat of insurrection 
from the “extreme right" and the "demagogic left."" He said the Communist Party, 
the rightist Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB), the moderate rightist Partido de 
_ la Uni6én Republicana Socialista (PURS), and the left wing of the MNR were causing 
considerable trouble in the unions. He particularly mentioned his concern about 
the Communist Party, since it was subject to orders from outside the country, but 
he did not believe in outlawing the party. He defended his much-criticized stabili- 
zation program, inaugurated in 1956, as a necessary antidote to the ill-advised 
and demagogic attempts of the previous regime (headed by Victor Paz Estenssoro) 
to achieve the blind desire for "economic independence" at any cost. A nation 
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under socialism “or any other type of government," must first achieve monetary 
stability, he said, and Bolivia had had to rely on U.S. aid during his presidency 
precisely because of the economic problems inherited from the previous regime. 
The President found it ironic that the MNR left wing, which had been responsible 
for the economic instability in the first place, now criticized Siles Zuazo for using 
"international capitalism" to prop up the national economy. The President singled 
out the Central Obrera Boliviana (central labor federation, connected with MNR), 
criticizing it for irresponsible agitation. The Chamber gave the President a vote 
of confidence but could not agree on a motion to censure the "small group of sen- 
ators" that forced Alvarez Plata to resign. 


The labor disputes in October which so disturbed the President were mainly 
political in that the strikes were not designed to win wage increases. A four-day 
national railroad strike was aimed at forcing the private and government railroad 
companies to pay long-overdue contributions to the railroad workers' union social 
security fund. The companies agreed to pay. Truck, taxi, and bus drivers in La 
Paz struck for two days, blocking traffic in the city with their vehicles, to bring 
about the resignation of Federacién de Chéferes (drivers' federation) union boss 
Remy Monroy. Monroy and the rest.of his union administration finally resigned 
under pressure from the Ministry of Labor. Employees of the Banco Central de 
Bolivia struck for several days over the suspension of managerial personnel sus- 
pected of "grave irregularities."" Financial transactions were paralyzed, and 
government workers' payrolls were delayed. 


Bolivians working for the U.S. Point Four road project in the department of 
Cochabamba went on strike when a union leader was fired for insubordination. 
After two weeks, this local action mushroomed into a national road workers' strike 
and a general strike in the city of Cochabamba. During the strike in that city, the 
workers marched singing the "Marseillaise" while speakers declared that Bolivia 
did not need the help of "imperialists." The director of Point Four operations 
_ warned that if the workers did not return to work immediately he would terminate 
all Point Four road building operations in Bolivia, although he was willing to dis- 
cuss turning the whole project over to Bolivian Government management and fi- 
nancing. The Labor Ministry was able to negotiate a suspension of the strike while 
negotiations between the union and Point Four management resumed. 


In the middle of his speech before the Chamber of Deputies, the President 
called on Interior Minister Guevara Arce to report on political agitation in the 
labor unions. Guevara Arce proceeded to explain the taxi and truck drivers' 
strike as a combined attempt by the FSB and the Communists to take the union 
away from MNR control. He said that one anti-MNR leader had offered to supply. 
drivers with 150 duty-free taxis if they would help get rid of Monroy and his union 
leadership. Guevara Arce identified union leaders in the factory workers', print- 
ers', and railroad workers' unions as members of the FSB, Communist Party, 
PURS, Partido de la Izquierda Revolucionario (PIR--leftist opposition), and the 
Partido Obrero Revolucionario (POR--Trotskyist) as if to imply that any union 
leader who was not a member of the MNR was simply an agitator. 


Conflicting reports from Oruro told of the elections for the leadership of the 
Oruro departmental militia, where pro-Guevara Arce candidates won over pro- 
Lechin candidates. This was particularly significant since Oruro is a mining area 
and Lechfn is head of the mine workers' union (as well as being head of the Central 
Obrera Boliviana and the MNR left wing). Some sources said that after the election 
results were announced, Lechfn's followers took over the militia offices, charging 
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that the elections were fraudulent. The POR magazine Masas suggested that the 
real significance of the election was in the fact that only 2,500 persons cast ballots 
out of 70,000 eligible voters. The POR asserted that the miners were not inter- 
ested in a choice between the candidates of two equally infamous "traitors." 


In his address to the Chamber of Deputies, Siles Zuazo gave a financial re- 
port on the national oil company, Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales Bolivianos, 
in which he said that the government had given the company the equivalent of 
$41,721,000 since 1956. He expressed optimism about the drilling being carried 
on in the Madrejones district along the Argentine border (HAR, XII: 506) and 
predicted that Bolivia would receive nearly $3 million in royalties during 1960 
from production by foreign companies drilling in the area. U.S. private authori- 
ties pointed out that there was no justification for such an estimate since the drill- 
ing was still in an exploratory stage. The president heralded the recent 20% in- 
crease in Bolivia's tin quota (25,000 tons to 30,000 tons) as a significant gain for 
the national economy and mentioned a $2 million credit for the national mining 
corporation, Corporaci6n Minera de Bolivia, from the British firms William 
Harvey Company and Consolidated Tin Smelters. Interest on the loan, which was 
in the final stage of negotiation, was to be 5%. 


CHILE 


A disagreement between the Radical and Liberal parties over a proposed 
electoral reform bill led to the pronouncement by La Tercera de la Hora that 
the parliamentary bloc of Radicals, Conservatives, , and Liberals which had been 
supporting President Jorge Alessandri "could be considered dead."" The pro- 
posed electoral reform, supported by the Liberals and opposed by the Radicals, 
would abolish the "single ballot" on which all registered candidates appear, in 
favor of a multiple ballot system in which each party would have its own ballot. 
Later, the chairmen of the Liberal and Radical parties announced that the two 
groups had overcome their differences, but Radical deputies apparently rejected 
this statement. 


At a meeting of the policy committee of the Communist Party and the direc- 
tors of its newspaper El Siglo, the latter were given precise instructions to end 
all campaigns of an anti-religious nature, especially the attacks on the Partido 
Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), headed by Eduardo Frei. A subsequent editorial 
commented that the Communist Party could not fail to recognize the "valuable sup- 
port" of the PDC in July 1958 in abrogating the 1948 anti-Communist Law for the 
Defense of Democracy (HAR, XI: 396)and also for its support in the defense of 
Chilean petroleum. The latter reference was to support in the defeat of a pro- 
posal that would have allowed foreign oil companies to operate in Chile (HAR, XII: 
338). The editorial was practically an apology to the PDC for attacking it during 
the election of the Students' Federation of the University of Chile, in which the 
PDC won an overwhelming majority over their nearest opponents, the Radical- 
Communist coalition. Credit for the decisive victory might have been partly due 
to the fact that the PDC was furnishing many of the students with low-rent dormi- 
tories. 


The Partido Nacional y Popular elected a new executive board and adopted 
a resolution opposing the government. It favored a coalition with the PDC in a 
Frente de Partidos Populares to oppose the Frente de Acci6n Popular (FRAP-- 
coalition of Socialist and Communist parties). 
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The Congress of the Partido Socialista re-elected Salom6n Corbalfn as 
party chief, by acclamation. Speaking at a conference of Latin American Social- 
ist parties held in Valparafso, Corbalfn advocated the improvement of relations 
between Chile's Socialist and Communist parties, and the unification of all Latin 
American countries into a single nation. He strongly denounced policies which 
tended to hand over national resources to "avaricious imperialists" and to force 
down the people's purchasing power. He supported the position taken by the Stu- 
dents' Federation in refusing to enter into a pact with the Radicals for a common 
struggle with the Communists. Socialist leaders from Latin America as well as 
leaders of Venezuela's Acciébn Democrftica were present to discuss the position 
of socialism in world and national situations. 


Foreign Minister Germ4n Vergara Donoso was reported planning to resign 
as soon as the border problems with Argentina were settled (HAR, XII: 507). 
Disturbed at the removal of Luis Melo Lecaros from the post of under-secretary 
in the Foreign Ministry, he had decided to remain for "patriotic" reasons until a 
solution was reached. Both Chile and Argentina were determined to maintain cor- 
dial relations in spite of border incidents, and the Presidents of both countries 
issued simultaneous declarations analyzing the situation and formulating policies 
calculated to avoid future incidents. In a meeting with the Navy general staff, 
Vergara Donoso emphasized that no civil or military authority should provoke 
conflicts (see ARGENTINA). 


The first Latin American Women's Congress, which was scheduled to take 
place in Santiago in November, appeared to be the first public attempt of the Com- 
munist-dominated International Federation of Democratic Women to influence the 
women of Latin America. Women from 17 countries were invited, although the 
Movimiento Cfvico of Peru charged that the most prominent women's organiza- 
tions had not been included, while organizations with known Communist affiliation 
were to be represented. The national organization of Chilean university profes- 
sors charged the congress with being anti-democratic, and all Catholic universi- 
ties in Chile condemned it. Forty Chilean women, representing the Conservatives, 
Radicals, and PDC, resigned from the Congress' committee on arrangements, 
leaving only independent Radical and FRAP representatives to greet the foreign 
delegates. Superintendent of Education Marfa Teresa del Canto explained that the 
reason she had resigned from the committee was because she had been "duped by 
the chicanery of the Communists."" La Nacién published an interview with Gabriela 
Correa de Bunster, president of the women's branch of the Liberal Party, in which 
she explained that her organization would not take part because "the sponsoring 
committee was unable to answer our questions satisfactorily. . . We will not be a 
party to anti-democratic ideologies." 


The commercial attaché to the Soviet Embassy in Buenos Aires was on an 
important mission in Santiago with the authorization of the Chilean Foreign Min- 
istry. One objective was to lay the groundwork for commercial relations between 
Chile and Russia, including the installation of industries. 


A strike of workers at the Braden Copper Company's El Teniente mine was 
causing production losses of 16,000 tons a month. The unions had asked for a 100% 
wage increase; the company's initial offer was a 25% raise. The first 14 days of 
the strike had brought a reduction of 7,500 tons of copper, valued at $4.5 million. 
The national treasury had lost $1.7 million and the Braden Company, $800,000. 
The appointment of Victor Garcfa, legal adviser to the Ministry of Labor, to medi- 
ate the disagreement had been accepted by the company with some reservations. 
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Observers thought the strike might spread to the mines of other producers if the 
government issued a back-to- work order. 


Before a well-attended meeting of the joint budget commission of Congress, 
Finance Minister Roberto Vergara reported on the condition of the Public Treas- 
ury. The committee was impressed by the planning and new approaches in fiscal 
policy indicating the government's determination to increase production and buying 
power. In answer to a question concerning salary adjustments for private em- 
ployees, President Alessandri issued a statement promising that the matter would 
be considered at the end of 1959 but that the interest of consumers would be safe- 
guarded at alltimes. Formerly opposed to a wage increase because of its infla- 
tionary influence, the government was prompted to reconsider its position by a 
40% increase in living costs during the past year. Luis Corvalfn, general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, blamed the soaring prices on government policy, 
which, he said, was based in large part on the recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Corvalfn demanded that workers' wages be increased 
immediately. 


Chilean iron ore exports were rising as nitrate exports fell, and it was pre- 
dicted that iron exports would exceed nitrates in value after 1960. By 1965 iron 
exports were expected to bring in twice as much foreign exchange as nitrates. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


With municipal, provincial, and national elections set for March 27, 1960, 
the legalization of parties with Peronista make-up continued to headline the Argen- 
tine political scene. In the United States, General Pedro E. Aramburu reiterated 
his position that Peronistas should be reintegrated into national political life. He 
claimed that in their present state of disenfranchisement they were a "corrupting 
influence" in the country, hatching plots to disrupt the government and making 
common cause with the Communists. In spite of the fact that the General suggested 
that the entrance of the Peronistas in a democratic election would result in their 
defeat at the polls and their dissolution as an effective political unit, the appeal for 
their legalization could not be overlooked as a possible political maneuver of a 
future candidate for office. Taking a position opposed to that of President Arturo 
Frondizi regarding Peronista stat:s, Aramburu was at the same time success- 
fully using Frondizi's own campaign strategy of appealing to diverse elements of 
the Argentine picture. Seemingly in favor of free enterprise and foreign invest- 
ment, he obtained the confidence of local and international financial circles. Ac- 
tually his position was ambiguous: he warned the nation to beware of selling itself 
to foreign capitalists, and, maintaining that contracts with investors must be ca- 
pable of revocation and alteration, he succeeded in keeping a finger in the nation- 
alist pie. With keen insight into the Army situation, knowing that much of the 
sound and fury of the political manipulations of the gorilas (the extreme anti- 
Peronistas among the military) had been their death rattle, the General could 
step on gorila toes without incurring their open wrath. Maneuvering shrewdly, 
he declared that the Army was often the guardian of democracy, citing the case of 
the Argentine revolution against Juan Domingo Perén. The gorilas, having put 
themselves out on the limb of constitutionality, were hardly able to attack the man 
who represented the restoration of Argentine democracy, no matter how much they 
disliked his opinions. 
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The Armed Forces were not, however, silent in the face of appeals for the 
legalization of Peronistas. They publicly stated that they would never tolerate the 
vindication of the party or of its leader-in-exile. Their position was especially 
accented by denouncing the activities of Antonio J. Plaza, Archbishop of La Plata, 
and his followers. The Catholic Church in Argentina, often allied with conserva- 
tive, upper-class elements, now seemed to be aligning itself with the working 
classes, ostensibly to combat growing Communist influence. At the conclusion of 
the National Eucharistic Congress, held in Cérdoba, Fernando Cardinal Cento, 
Papal Legate to the Congress, underlined this trend by denouncing Communism 
and urging the defense of the "sacred rights of the proletariat." Plaza, affection- 
ately nicknamed "the Bishop of the Workers," became the focal point of contro- 
versy by calling on the nation to forgive and forget the misdoings of Per6én and 
his regime; he stressed the importance of the Peronistas in the campaign to elim- 
inate Communism and to restore the spiritual and economic health of the nation. 
-Middle- and upper-class Catholic observers were shocked by this turn of events. 
The final days of Perén's regime had seen the dictator and the Church at bitter 
odds: divorce and prostitution had been legalized, churches had been burned, and 
following the expulsion of priests from the country, the Vatican had excommuni- 
cated those who had been involved in the Church's maltreatment. Now, Plaza 
openly stated that the Church could not accept the suffering of one of its sons, ob- 
viously referring to the exiled Per6n. He charged that the destruction of churches 
in 1955 was the work of Free Masons and not Peronistas, thereby contradicting the 
results of an inquiry conducted by the first post-Perén government. He noted that 
the Masons were the chief enemy of the Church and that they had supported Perén 
from the moment he first turned against it. He called the bomb that later exploded 
in his episcopal palace an affirmation of the Masons' guilt. 


Completely bewildering to all observers was the excommunication issue. 
When it was proclaimed in 1955 against all government officials responsible for 
the various acts committed against the Church, the excommunication edict was 
understood to have included powerful government figures and Per6n himself. It 
had long been rumored that Perén, living in the Dominican Republic, was seeking 
to have this ban rescinded. However, when interviewed in Ciudad Trujillo, the 
former dictator cited the record of good relations between his regime and the 
Church while expressing doubt that he had ever really been excommunicated. The 
Church authorities in Argentina and Rome were asked for clarification. Antonio 
Cardinal Caggiano, Archbishop of Buenos Aires, advised that many of the reli- 
gious issues raised, such as the excommunication and the propriety of Plaza's 
conduct, could only be judged by the Pope. He said, however, that no Argentine 
could seriously consider returning the nation to conditions prevailing under Peré6én. 
Cardinal Cento said he had never been informed of any Vatican decision to lift 
Perén's excommunication, indicating that he knew that the edict had included the 
former dictator. There was evidence that Plaza had embarrassed the Vatican's 
Legate by arranging for a delegation of Peronistas to meet him, and Cento made 
every effort to stay clear of the political controversy, throwing further doubt on 
the Church's support of Plaza's declarations. 


Plaza threw another coal on the Peronista fire by asserting his belief that 
the remains of Eva Peré6n lay in foreign soil, contradicting the widespread rumor 
that they had been cremated and the ashes dispersed. Always a highly charged 
emotional issue among the many thousands of Evita's followers, Plaza aggravated 
the situation while Peronistas were clamoring that the remains be given proper . 
burial in Argentine soil. 
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The entire controversy, ranging from the resting place of Eva Perén to the 
legal status of the Peronistas, became political dynamite. The bold accusations 
of Plaza and the support he had received in some Church quarters seemed to indi- 
cate an attempt to organize workers into a Catholic Labor party, as had been at- 
tempted when Perén's government turned against the Church. Such efforts would 
demonstrate the Church's desire not only to counteract Communist power but ac- 
tively to better the lot of many thousands of workers, who had been bearing the 
brunt of Argentina's economic floundering and who had been denied the right to 
vote for a party which they felt represented them. Frondizi's liaison with the 
Church was allegedly Rogelio Frigerio, formerly the President's closest adviser 
who had been forced out by the gorilas on a charge of pro-Peronism. ihe Presj- 
dential maneuverings in this direction might be aimed at obtaining Church support 
to offset a lack of backing by his own party or, beyond that, to gather for his own 
camp those workers attracted by the Church's present campaign. In some key 
provinces, Governors who were members of the President's Unién Civica Radical] 
Intransigente (UCRI) had already been left to make arrangements with Peronistas 
if necessary, to achieve a victory in March. The political nature of the recent 
events was again emphasized by the position of the other national parties. The 
executive board of the Federaci6n Nacional de Partidos de Centro, acknowledging 
its traditional fraternity with the Church, criticized it for allowing itself to become 
as much of an instrument of dissension as the Frondizi administration itself. The 
leaders of the Partido Demécrata Progresista disapproved of the recent conduct of 
Archbishop Plaza as an undesirable intervention in the country's political life. The 
Unién Cfvica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP), the major opposition party in the Legis- 
lature, introduced resolutions whereby the recent accusations against the Masons 
would be shown as contradictory to the results of the earlier fact-finding commis- 
sion. They also called on Plaza to disclose to the authorities any information he 
might possess about the remains of Eva Per6n. A group of UCRP deputies asked 
the President to restrain the activities of the Archbishop, and they presented a 
motion which would prohibit the clergy from taking any part in the coming electoral 
campaign. Agustfn Rodrfguez Araya, a UCRP deputy, accused leaders of the 
Armed Forces of complacency toward the activities of the Archbishop. This charge 
was seized on by the Armed Forces for it gave them the opportunity not only to 
denounce the pro-Peronista activities of some Church officials, but also to put 
themselves in opposition to the not dissimilar program of General Aramburu, with- 
out mentioning his name. 


At the end of October the government moved against the Justicialista Party, 
the largest Peronista group, and other parties of this composition ruling that they 
would not be allowed to take part in the coming elections. Though this policy would 
require the sanction of the Judiciary, no difficulty was expected in this regard. The 
reasons given for this action were that the difficult months of austerity lying ahead 
would be used by Peronista candidates as campaign material, and that democracy 
must protect itself from forces that would disrupt it. There were reports that 
Perén had again requested his followers to cast blank votes, thereby showing their 
unity and determination in repudiating the existing government. However, there 
was further speculation that the disenfranchised Peronistas might throw their sup- 
port behind a presently insignificant party or parties and, by force of numbers, 
impose their own leaders. Under the present electoral system, these parties 
might not succeed in obtaining seats in the Legislature, as only the two largest |. 
parties are seated. Should reform proposals be adopted, proportional represen- 
tation would be introduced and the Peronistas, perhaps divided and renamed, 
would have representation. That the government was actually considering such a 
reform law might, on the surface, seem against the best interests of the UCRI, 
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since it was the majority party. However, Frondizi might well have realized that 
his supporters were unlikely to obtain a majority in the coming election and that 
proportional seating would be the best way to guarantee its representation. 


October 17 was "Loyalty Day" for the followers of Perén, but the strategic 
placement of police patrols and armed units throughout Buenos Aires prevented a 
duplication of last year's street violence(HAR, XI: 573), and only a few skirmishes 
were reported in the celebration of the 14th anniversary of the dictator's rise to 
power. Other than protests at police action against the Metalworkers' Union at the 
end of September, the strike front was relatively quiet. Offered a raise of 900 
pesos per month, the metalworkers suspended their walkout, and negotiations re- 
sumed. Settlement talks were to have begun earlier, but the end-of-September ar- 
rest of approximately 600 workers attending a union meeting resulted in renewed 
friction with government officials. Economic Minister Alvaro Alsogaray stated 
that the detention was not for reasons pertaining to the union itself but to the "out- 
side influence" involved in some of its activities. The UCRP was indignant over 
this, ostensibly because the party had not been consulted beforehand. However, 
its motives might have stemmed from the fact that UCRP leader Ricardo Balbfn 
had attended a previous meeting of the metalworkers which had been dispersed. 


Transport workers threatened to strike if their industry were sold to private 
enterprise. Steps toward the sale of public transport facilities had already begun 
in Santa Fe, and a similar procedure remained a strong possibility in Buenos 
Aires, where the financial burden of state-owned transportation is tremendous. 
Frondizi and Alsogaray issued conflicting statements on the subject, the latest 
being that the government had no intention of putting the facilities up for sale; but 
previous remarks coupled with the undeniable gravity of the situation supported the 
possibility. In any event the antiquated state of the overworked national and munic- 
ipal railroads was not contested by anyone. 


On the other hand, the need for renewing military equipment at this time was 
much more questionable. Through Lucio E. Racedo, president of the Senate's na- 
tional defense commission, the Armed Forces presented a petition to the U.S. De- 
partment of State for help in modernizing Argentine forces, but got no definite an- 
swer. To placate domestic critics of such untimely expenditures, Argentine offi- 
cials claimed that no funds intended for the economic recovery program would be 
used for military equipment, but they failed to explain how such pious declarations 
would be carried out. Observers connected the appeal for U.S. funds or credit 
with the much-publicized sighting by units of the Argentine Navy of an unidentified 
submarine within coastal waters. Their theory was that U.S. aid would be more 
quickly forthcoming if it could be shown that foreign (i.e., Soviet) underwater 
craft were making surveys of South American shore installations and coastal to- 
pography. The incident afforded the military a welcome wave of publicity in their 
proper field as defenders of the nation, after the criticism they had recently aroused 
by their interference in and domination of the government. 


Meanwhile, an incident in the Pacific aggravated the boundary dispute be- 
tween Argentina and Chile (HAR, XII: 507). At first both sides issued angry proc- . 
lamations over boundary violations, but joint statements of both governments in 
favor of a peaceable settlement, supported by a majority of public opinion, seemed 
to have resolved the problem. 


On his return from the United States, Minister of Economy Alsogaray was 
able to state that financing for the year 1960 had been practically arranged. Exact 
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figures were not revealed, but it was reported that Argentina would receive be- 
tween $200 million and $400 million for stabilization and development. These 
would be received in various ways. The Argentine Industrial Bank and other banks 
would receive loans from the United States and European countries for the purpose 
of financing small- and medium-sized private businesses. Argentine enterprises 
would be able to borrow directly from the International Finance Corporation and 
the Export Import Bank, especially to develop factories and new industries. The 
International Bank, in co-operation with a special fund of the United Nations, 
would finance an investigation of Argentina's transportation systems with a view 
toward their improvement. Also forthcoming would be loans to maintain the value 
of the peso, which has fluctuated between 81 and 85 to the U.S. dollar. Argentina 
and the United States were the first nations to join the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, each depositing a token amount to initiate the organization's activities. 
Terms of the Bank's charter emphasized support for private industry and allowed 
each member nation to restrict the soft currency contribution (50% of total con- 
tribution) to the purchase of goods and services produced in its own country. 


While the cost-of-living index continued to rise, the upward trend began to 
flatten out, the first and second quarter of 1959 showed a 38% and 27% rise, re- 
spectively, while the third quarter saw a rise of only 9%. Nevertheless, the in- 
dex was 124% over that of a year ago. Currency circulation increased 1,000 mil- 
lion pesos in October, but this was offset by the increase of 3,000 million pesos 
in gold and foreign exchange. 


Brazil made arrangements to import 40,000 tons of frozen meat from Argen- 
tina; but exports to the United States of lightly salted frozen beef, which had risen 
sharply during 1957-58 and early 1959, fell off greatly due to a discovery by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture that this type of meat might contain hoof-and-mouth 
disease organisms. Argentine shipments to the United States of meat suitable for 
manufacturing purposes was thenceforth limited to fully cured or canned meat. 


In a move to simplify export-import administration, in this case the wool 
clip, Alsogaray reduced the 29 tax categories of wool to only two--namely, high 
grade and low grade. The nature of the tax law placed a heavier charge on the 
low grade wool, and, since the predominant clip of Argentine wool is low grade, 
producers will be more heavily burdened financially than previously. Alsogaray's 
move resulted in a rush to clear existing wool stocks at the older, more favorable 
rates, causing a rise in export statistics which, from a long term point of view, 
might be misleading. The tax relief given to high grade wool was expected to en- 
courage its production. 


URUGUAY 


A clash between Ruralista councilor Benito Nardone and Interior Minister 
Pedro P. Berro highlighted the political scene in October. Nardone criticized 
what he termed weakness in the government's handling of such labor problems as 
the September 30 demonstration before the Executive Palace (HAR, XII: 514) and 
the October strike of public health workers. This 24-hour strike was marked by 
several demonstrations which required police intervention, and Nardone blamed 
Berro for not having controlled the situation. Berro, in a familiar gesture, 
countered by submitting his resignation. Nardone found little support for his po- 
sition, however, and ultimately joined the other Blanco councilors in giving Berro 
a vote of confidence. Berro then withdrew his resignation. 
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Although agreement on a wage increase returned workers to the flour mills 
seized by the government in September, other strikes continued to reflect worker 
discontent with the rising cost of living. Employees of the four government banks, 
seeking salaries equal to those paid in private banks, crippled the nation's eco- 
nomic life by going out on strike October 6. The National Council of Government 
(Uruguay's nine-man executive council) declared a moratorium on financial trans- 
actions hindered by the strike; and, when the strikers ignored an ultimatum to 
return to work, lists were opened for the registration of replacements. With ten- 
sion mounting and sympathy strikes in the private banks threatening to aggravate 
the crisis, the bank directors and the employees finally reached an agreement 
which allowed the banks to re-open on October 21. The workers accepted the 
schedule of salary increases offered them immediately before the strike, and 
although they lost 15 days' pay, no additional penalties were levied. 


Still unsettled at the end of the month was a strike in the gas industry in 
which the government had to intervene with troops in order to maintain the supply 
of gas. Company directors and some newspapers scoffed at the workers' demands 
for-a six-hour day at the salaries currently being paid for eight hours of work. 
Railroad employees were planning strikes for November, as were workers in the 
electrical, wood, and construction industries. Even the pensioners, unable to 
strike, were dramatically protesting the rising cost of living by means of weekly 
silent demonstrations before the Executive Palace. 


The lockout at the national tire factory, FAbrica Uruguaya Nacional de 
NeumAticos, received much attention in the press, the National Council, and Con- 
gress. The controversy was focused on the question of whether the factory had 
closed its doors because it lacked raw materials or because it was unwilling to 
pay a fine of some two million pesos (approximately $200,000) for attempting to 
import raw materials illegally. Minister of Industry and Labor Enrique Erro ex- 
pressed concern for the workers, idle through no fault of their own, and stated 
that the factory should be seized by the government. Investigations were launched 
in the National Council and in the Chamber of Deputies. 


The strongly anti-Communist U.S. News and World Report ran an article 
about Soviet use of Uruguay as a center for dissemination of Communist propa- 
ganda. The article, quoted in the Uruguayan press, described the busy, heavily- 
staffed Soviet legation in Montevideo, and the well-filled diplomatic pouches con- 
stantly arriving and leaving, and some government officials seemed to agree that 
a serious problem existed. César Batlle Pacheco, Colorado councilor (List 14 
faction) and long-time critic of Communist activity in Uruguay, called attention 
to 85 boxes of Communist propaganda being held in Montevideo customs; and Benito 
Nardone demanded that Russian activity in Montevideo be restricted to the level of 
Uruguayan activity in Moscow. Rumors in the press concerning p.ans for such a 
policy received no official confirmation, however, In the meantime, some Uru- 
guayans continued to show interest in another major Communist power, as a par- 


liamentary delegation headed by Francisco Rodrfguez Camusso arrived in Com- 
munist China. 


The currency exchange reform bill proposed in September by Finance Min- 
ister Juan L. Azzini was encountering stronger opposition than had been expected, 
even within Azzini's own Blanco party. Some critics claimed that the plan would 
be inflationary, and many felt that it would give the executive branch powers over 
the economy which should remain with Congress. Nardone's Liga Nacional de 
Acci6n Ruralista and the older Federacién Rural were particularly opposed to the 
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plans for export taxes on wool and meat. Although it was time to begin marketing 
the new wool clip, ranchers were waiting for the new exchange policies to be set, 
and stocks of unsold wool were piling up fast. 


A different sort of problem was troubling Uruguay's important meat industry. 
In accordance with plans announced by the government in September, supplies of 
Argentine chilled beef began to arrive in Uruguay, traditionally an exporter of 
meat. Controversy arose immediately over whether there actually was a short- 
age of meat, as claimed by Minister of Livestock and Agriculture Carlos Puig, 
or whether there were adequate supplies, as maintained by the Federacién Rural 
and by officials of Frigorffico Nacional. It was claimed that an excessive price 
amounting to a subsidy had been paid for the meat in Argentina, and that with the 
same subsidy Frigorffico Nacional could have supplied the meat to the public at a 
far lower price. According to the Federaci6n Rural, such subsidization of a for- 
eign meat industry was disloyal to the local industry and contrary to campaign 
promises of the Blanco party in the last election. 


PARAGUAY 


General Alfredo Stroessner extended the state of siege in Paraguay for an- 
other 60-day period beginning on October 1. Despite persistent rumors of anti- 
governmental activities within the Army and police, all indications were that the 
President was still in complete control. Stroessner stated in an interview with 
an Associated Press correspondent that a dictatorial form of government was ab- 
solutely necessary in Paraguay since the people of his country were not yet ready 
for the "luxury" of democracy. He stated that although the Paraguayan people 
were still too poor and illiterate to practice democracy, he had been improving 
conditions during his regime, preparing for the time when the people would be 
"ready" for democracy. He further declared that he was continuing plans for the 
promised February elections. General Stroessner completed the interview with 
some remarks concerning Communism, which, according to him, was no problem 
in Paraguay since "none was allowed and none was present." 


The Febreristas and the Liberals seemed to be unusually quiet during Oc- 
tober. The only apparent activity on their part was the publishing of another bul- 
letin emphasizing their stand against the dictatorship and repeating their refusal 
to take part in the February elections unless a new, more equitable electoral law 
should be enacted. 


The greatest opposition activity in October came from Paraguay's famous 
crusading priest, Father Ramén Talavera. The Padre censured the Organization 
of American States in a formal petition, accusing the organization of abetting 
"enemies of democracy" by helping dictatorships in several Latin American 
countries. Father Talavera also called for all men of Paraguay, in allprofessions, 
to unite in the crusade for liberation of the Paraguayan people. He announced that 
he planned to make another attempt to return to Paraguay (HAR, XII: 460) some 
time in December. 


There was surprisingly little follow-up to the September violence in front 
of the Uruguayan Embassy (HAR, XII: 516). The Embassy in Asuncién had evi- 
dently withdrawn the protest, made to Stroessner immediately after the affair by 
Uruguayan ‘Ambassador Cyro Giambruno. Giambruno's resignation from the 
Ambassadorship was announced, but Uruguayan sources stated that it was for po- 
litical reasons involving Uruguay and was not connected with the September violence 
in Asunci6n. 
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A convention of Venezuelan newsmen meeting in Caracas approved a resolu- 
tion calling the Paraguayan Ambassador to Venezuela, Victor Morfnigo, persona 
non grata because he, as a journalist, had "muddied the newspaper profession by 
defending a regime of terror."" Morinigo did not comment on the resolution. 


On the economic front, an official contract was signed between Paraguay 
and Japan's Export-Import Bank, whereby Paraguay received a Japanese credit 
equivalent to $3.8 million to buy nine Japanese-built river boats. The agreement 
called for the loan to be repaid in ten years. 


Former Central Bank president Gustavo Storm accepted the presidency of a 
new bank, an Enterprise Development bank, being organized with the help of the 
United States. This bank would make sound loans available to private agricultural 
and industrial activity, the first Paraguayan credit institution for channeling in- 
vestments into economic projects. The Paraguayan Federation of Industry and 
Commerce agreed to invest $800,000 in the bank, which was also hoping to obtain 
a $3 million U.S. loan to complete the required initial capital. The new bank 
would be governed by a board of directors elected by stockholders without any 
government participation or intervention. 


Commenting on the continued bright outlook of Paraguay's economic position, 
Central Bank president César Romero Acosta stressed the stability of the guaranf 
and declared that there was no possibility at the present time of its eventual deval- 
uation, since the monetary stabilization program would continue to be strictly 
carried out. There was an overall favorable balance of trade for the first seven 
months of 1959 equivalent to $3,889,000. This compared favorably with an overall 
unfavorable balance equivalent to $3,894,000 for the same period in 1958. 


BRAZIL 


Despite serious economic problems in Brazil, government leaders in Oc- 
tober continued to devote most of their attention to politics and the presidential 
elections scheduled for October 1960. War Minister Marshal Henrique Teixeira 
Lott astonished political and military circles when he proposed to withdraw his 
government- sponsored candidacy in favor of what he termed a "patriotic agree- 
ment" between all parties on the choice of a single candidate. President Juscelino 
Kubitschek endorsed the move as did leaders of the Partido Social DemocrA4tico 
(PSD) and the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB--labor party), which support 
the government. Observers called the move a somewhat naive, government- 
inspired, scheme to scratch the opposition candidate Janio Quadros from the pres- 
idential race or at least to diminish his national prestige. However, after the dust 
had settled, Quadros' chances seemed better than ever and government supporters 
were more nervous than before. Quadros, when he heard of Lott's announcement, 
immediately refused to give up his candidacy, and the War Minister hastily with- 
drew his proposal. Later, when it became known that the "single candidate" that 
Lott had in mind was to have been Juracy Magalhades, the Governor of Bahia, 
Quadros denounced the move as an attempt to strengthen Magalhfes support in the 
Unido Democrfatica Nacional (UDN) and termed it a "common political maneuver." 
Both Magalhaes, who is a leader of the UDN, and Quadros hoped to win the UDN 
nomination at the party convention scheduled for early November. Visdo called 
Lott's proposal a farce. 
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Juracy Magalhdes, evidently encouraged by Lott's move and seeking to 
gain governmental support for his candidacy, announced openly and for the first 
time that he would fight hard to win the UDN nomination. His hopes, however, 
were quickly smashed when Armando Falc4o, the Minister of Justice, announced 
to Brazilian television audiences that if Magalhfies were to become the UDN can- 
didate, he and not Quadros would be considered the opposition candidate. 


After the "patriotic agreement" fiasco, President Kubitschek, Armando 
Falcio, PSD congressional leader Abelardo Jurema, and PSD president Ernani 
do Amaral Peixoto--the big four of the PSD--met together to work toward 
strengthening Lott's prestige. The PSD national convention was definitely set 
for December 12. 


Meanwhile Joao Goulart, Vice President of Brazil and boss of the PTB 
faced serious political troubles in his own camp. Fernando Ferrari, who was 
campaigning hard as an independent for the vice presidency of Brazil, resigned 
as a director of the PTB and accused Goulart of dictator-like tactics in the party 
and domination of other leaders of the party through the dispensation of favors. 
Ferrari, a man of considerable standing with the rank and file PTB members 
(HAR, XII: 462), was re-elected to Congress in 1958 and received more votes 
than any other congressional candidate in the country. The Porto Alegre munici- 
pal elections, scheduled for early November, will be a test of the political future 
of both Goulart and Ferrari, since the two PTB leaders are endorsing two oppos- 
ing candidates. Pérto Alegre is the capital of Rio Grande do Sul, the home state 
of both Goulart and Ferrari. 


Newspapers and magazines throughout the world stopped their presses to 
report an amusing event in Brazilian politics. As a protest against the corruption 
and ineptness of local politicians, nearly 100,000 voters from Sfo Paulo (popula- 
tion, 3.5 million) elected a rhinoceros named Cacareco to the city council. The 
write-in vote, declared void by election officials, gave the animal an impressive 
lead over all other candidates. 


An example of the government's unrealistic financial attitude, somewhat 
eclipsed by the pre-election excitement, cropped up in Congress in October. PTB 
deputy Paulo Mincarone charged that the purchase and refitting of a 14-year-old, 
18,000-ton British aircraft carrier was an absurd expenditure ($80 million) which 
the Brazilian treasury could not afford. President Kubitschek had arranged the 
purchase in 1956. Observers had expected that the funds to pay for the carrier 
would be approved by Congress with little debate. The stinging charges and 
counter-charges which racked Congress began when Mincarone's comments re- 
opened the old dispute between the Army and the Navy as to which would have 
jurisdiction over flight operations on the carrier. The debate, which switched 
quickly from a question of money to one of military prestige, became so violent 
that President Kubitschek was called in to Settle the problem. To cool congres- 
sional tempers, he assumed full responsibility in the matter. The carrier was - 
being refitted in Europe and was expected to be ready for service in another year. 
Visio indicated that the President would probably delay delivery and payment, and 
thus the inevitable disagreement, until he left office. 


An event which tranquilized the political climate somewhat was a statement 
made by Marshal Odflio Denys, commander of the First Army, garrisoned near 
Rio de Janeiro. He told Rio's O Globo that the military would stay out of politics. 
Some observers have indicated a growing apprehension that Marshal Lott would 
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bring militarism, along with his candidacy, into the political picture. Denys' 
remarks were regarded as significant in that many consider him one of the most 
powerful figures in the Armed Forces. 


In a speech in SAo Paulo, U.S. Ambassador to Brazil John Moors Cabot 
spoke out against the increasing anti-U.S. feeling in Brazil. Cabot, always an 
articulate spokesman for his country, indicated a growing U.S. concern over 
developments in Brazil. He said that the Brazilian nation could adopt a new polit- 
ical and economic orientation toward Russia only at the cost of endangering her 
own security as well as that of her long-time partner, the United States. The 
Ambassador enumerated 19 U.S. contributions to the Brazilian economy. Among 
them were: U.S. purchase of 58% of Brazil's coffee exports (approximately $400 
million in 1958); $1,300 million in loans made to Brazil by the Export-Import 
Bank, representing 15% of all loans ever made by the bank; U.S. capital invest- 
ment of more than $1,300 million, which had helped Brazilian industrialization; 
payments for local supplies and equipment by U.S. companies amounting to $427 
million; and taxes paid in Brazil, totaling $77 million. The Ambassador's 
speech was well received by at least a segment of the Brazilian press. 


Meanwhile, stimulated by bad relations with the International Monetary Fund 
and encouraged by the easing of world tension and the "spirit of Camp David," 
Brazil decided that it could do business with the Soviet Union without the risk of 
falling prey to Communism. The Foreign Ministry announced that a special seven- 
man trade mission was to go to Moscow in the last half of November "to discuss 
the buying and selling of Brazilian and Soviet products."" The decision to conduct 
formal trade relations with Russia marked a major reversal in Brazilian policy. 
Negotiations were to be conducted by Foreign Minister Horacio Lafer through the 
Polish Government, with which Brazil has diplomatic relations. The mission was 
expected to offer coffee in exchange for crude petroleum, drilling and refinery 
equipment to be used by the state oil industry Petrobr4s. Observers indicated 
that the project was actually economically unrealistic in that Russia does not need 
Brazilian coffee and the use of Russian machinery in many cases would require an 
expensive re-organization of oil industry methods. Visdo reported that Brazilian 
conservative elements saw no justification for the mission and feared political 
consequences. In an editorial, Boletim Cambial suggested that the purpose of the 
mission would be a political one--i.e., to use the threat of a Brazilian-Soviet 
entente cordiale as a lever to pry loans from the International Monetary Fund 
without having to effect the previously required financial reforms. 


Relations between Brazil and the IMF had been less than cordial since the 
President broke off loan negotiations in June (HAR, XII: 352). Observers sug- 
gested that, although sooner or later Brazil would have to re-open negotiations 
with the IMF, Kubitschek at present was politically in no position to accept an 
IMF- required austerity program. Encouraged by three months of excellent cof- 
fee exports, which enabled the nation to raise dollar reserves from virtually 
nothing to about $80 million, government officials were displaying an optimism 
which was widely considered unrealistic and dangerous. It was pointed out that 
existing dollar reserves represented little more than the value of one month's 
imports. It appeared that the government was hoping to live on a hand-to-mouth 
basis until after the presidential elections, leaving the nation's fiscal problems 
to the next administration. The free cruzeiro sank to 187.5 per dollar on Oc- 
tober 29 and was expected to plummet even further in coming months. 
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Strikes and threats of strikes continued throughout October. The Rio de 
Janeiro police force was alerted to prepare for a possible strike aimed at the 
transportation system connecting Rio and its neighboring city across the bay, 
Niteroi. In SAo Paulo 11,000 workers struck for higher wages, paralyzing 40 
privately-owned bus companies and leaving more than a million people without 
transportation. The strike was settled by an increase of 2,200 cruzeiros in the 
monthly wages. In Santos, approximately 2,500 dock workers struck and demanded 
a 70% wage increase. Police were mobilized to maintain order. 


The shortages of meat and beans continued to afflict the populations of Rio 
de Janeiro and So Paulo (HAR, XII: 463, 519). Black beans, at 60 cruzeiros 
per kilogram in September, were selling in Rio's blackmarket for 80 cruzeiros 
(about 25¢ per lb.). Beans were scarce because of climatic conditions--too much 
rain in Rio Grande do Sul and too little in Sdo Paulo and Minas Gerais--and be- 
cause seeds were in very short supply. Supplies of meat fell to about a quarter 
of normal in Brazil's two largest cities in October. Blackmarket meat sold for 
as much as three times the fixed retail price of 164 per pound. Price control 
boss General Urarai Magalhdaes tried to force packinghouse operators to sell at 
fixed prices by threatening government intervention. He warned ranchers that he 
might seize cattle herds as well. The cattlemen argued that they were losing 
some 3,000 cruzeiros per animal and asked the government to prevent what they 
called unconstitutional intervention. Brazilian politicians split into two hostile 
camps--those who supported the cattlemen's lobbyists, and those who supported 
Magalhafes. President Kubitschek stayed on the fence. On October 31 Magalhdes 
carried out his threats and ordered the government to seize cattle and take over 
the operation of packinghouses, including the U.S.-owned Wilson, Armour, and 
Swift subsidiaries. A few hours later, Magalhaies resigned, obviously under 
pressure from the President, who evidently considered his measures too drastic. 
Brazil planned to import meat from Argentina to ease the shortage, but the Bole- 
tim Cambial observed that the price of Argentine beef would be higher than the 
price asked by domestic packing plants and cattlemen. 


Because of dock strikes in Santos and New York, approximately 1.2 million 
bags of coffee were exported during October, a half million less than anticipated. 
However, Renato Costa Lima, president of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, said 
that Brazil would recuperate by exporting more than two million bags in Novem- 
ber. Brazil's Rural Society reported that the 1960-61 coffee crop in the states of 
Sdo Paulo and Paran4 would be about half of the current harvest, due to a pro- 
longed dry spell. Should this prove true, the nation, for the first time since 1954, 
might cut its vast surplus (estimated at 30 million bags) by exporting more than 
it produced. 


The Stanford Research Institute's report on synthetic coffee (HAR, XII: 521) 
stimulated vociferous rebukes from Brazilian officials. Foreign Minister Lafer 
told Ambassador Cabot that if the United States were financing the development of 
synthetic coffee, the Brazilian Government would consider it an unfriendly act. 
Brazilian U.N. delegate Augusto Federico Schmit made a speech on the destruc- 
tive aspects of advancing technology. In reality the U.S. Government financed no 
scientific research in coffee but only a study entitled, "Possible Nonmilitary Sci- 
entific Developments and Their Potential Impact on Foreign Policy Problems of 
the United States."" The furor was blamed on faulty interpretation of news stories 
in Brazil and the fact that, government financed or not, U.S. scientists in private 
laboratories were engaged in synthetic coffee research. When questioned by visit- 
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ing Mexican President Adolfo Lépez Mateos, U.S. officials announced that the 
production of synthetic coffee "is a thing of the remote future and will not en- 
danger the coffee exportations of Latin American countries." 


Smuggling, a big and profitable business in Brazil for several years, was 
really booming in October. Harassed officials acknowledged that smuggling would 
continue as long as Brazil maintained its restrictive system of differential exchange 
rates. A legitimate coffee exporter must turn over his earned dollars to the Bank 
of Brazil at the fixed rate of 76 cruzeiros per dollar. A smuggler could sell his 
dollars on the free market at 180 cruzeiros or more. A well organized operation 
could triple its investment by shipping coffee out of the country and then triple it 
again by bringing in contraband, such as automobiles, radios, whisky or nylons. 
A 130-pound bag of coffee was yielding a profit of $27, and a $3,000 car brought 
$15,000 in Rio. With such enormous profits, smugglers could easily buy barges, 
trucks, jeeps, and light aircraft to facilitate operations and could afford the neces- 
sary bribes for border authorities. To ease shipments, coffee smugglers were 
reported to have built 40 miles of highway, a 20-foot bridge, and a small river 
port near the Paraguayan border. From Paraguay the coffee was being shipped to 
Montevideo or Buenos Aires and then to the United States or Europe. Other coffee 
shipments were getting out through Surinam and French Guiana in the north. The 
loss to the Brazilian Treasury had been enormous. New York Times correspond- 
ent Tad Szulc reported that important figures in Brazilian political and business 
life were involved and that authorities had requested assistance from Interpol, the 
international police chiefs' organization, to help track down Nicolau Zarvos, de- 
scribed as the head of one of the contraband organizations and believed to have 
fled to France. Reports indicated that the imports of contraband luxury items 
would increase to meet the demands of the Christmas season. 


Brazil's national statistical council published the following pertinent infor- 
mation. The population was estimated at over 64 million on July 1, 1959, and the 
largest state was SAo Paulo with 11,390,926 persons. Approximately 23 million 
people were employed, with only four million in industry. National income in 
1958 reached 33.5 billion cruzeiros. Only 369,101 individuals and 248,740 firms 
paid taxes, of which only 373 businesses admitted earnings of over three million 
cruzeiros. Revenue from the state of SHo0 Paulo to the federal government totaled 
65.2% of paid national taxes, and 7.2% of the national budget was returned to Sfio 
Paulo. Rio Grande do Sul, Minas Gerais, Paran&, Bahia, Pernambuco, Santa 
Catarina, and Rio de Janeiro together contributed 30.3% and received 69.5%. 
Less important states paid 4. 7% of the taxes and were returned 23.3% of the na- 
tional budget. 


Brazilian industrial growth continued. Luther Celulose e Papel announced 
plans to construct a $55 million paper mill in south central Paran&. A sulphur 
plant, to produce 10,000 tons a year, was being constructed at Capuava by In- 
distria Brasileira do Enxofre. The Brazilian National Development Bank re- 
portedly granted 70 million cruzeiros to Companhia Siderfrgica de Barra Mansa 
to expand production from 40,000 tons of steel sheets to 80,000 tons annually. 
Willys-Overland's new plant was completed and would produce axles and transmis- 
sion gears. Germany's Industriewerk Schaeffler planned to invest 60 million 
cruzeiros in its new S40 Paulo plant for the manufacture of auto bearings. Ap- 
proximately 7,000 Czechoslovakia-made tractors were operating in Brazil in 
October; 3,000 of these arrived during the past 12 months. Meanwhile, 20 com- 
panies offered bids to produce tractors in Brazil. Among those interested were 
Ford and International Harvester. The Salto Grande power plant on the Parana- 
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panema River, recently named the Lucas Nogueira Garcez plant after the former 
governor of SAo Paulo, was expected to be in full operation by December with a 
capacity of 69,000 kw. It was expected to supply light and power to more than 75 
towns in SAo Paulo and Paran&. President Kubitschek signed an order which pro- 
vided for an international public bid for the construction of a tunnel between Rio 
de Janeiro and Niteroi. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Charles W. Arnade. FLORIDA ON TRIAL, 1593-1602. Coral Gables, Florida. 
University of Miami Press. 1959. Pp. 100. Paperback. $1.00. 


Professor Arnade of the History Department of the University of Florida 
has made a name for himself as a specialist in Bolivian affairs. He has now 
written an interesting monograph about the history of Florida in the late six- 
teenth century. The name "Florida" referred not specifically to the present state 
of that name, but in a general way to the whole of the Southeast of the United 
States. For a long time, St. Augustine was the only Spanish stronghold in the 
area, and it was regarded as much a base against the French as against the In- 
dians. From an eyewitness account dated 1602, Professor Arnade has recon- 
structed the state of affairs in Florida at that critical juncture in history. 


Gilbert Renault. THE CARAVELS OF CHRIST. New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1959. Pp. 254. $5.00. 


Gilbert Renault is a French businessman who lives in Portugal and devotes 
his best energies to writing; he has already published fifteen books. The subject 
of his latest volume, namely the Portuguese search for a route around Africa to 
the wealth of India, a search which culminated in the great voyage of Vasco da 
Gama, is epic and deserves to be studied in the semi-popular fashion which Gilbert 

Renault cultivates. Certainly those of us who are concerned primarily with the 
Americas should know more about the corresponding and equally important opening 
up of the Orient. However, The Caravels of Christ does not fill the need for an 
introductory study on this subject. The tale is told in a confused fashion, without 
proper chronological development and without sufficient maps to illuminate those 
of us whose knowledge of the historical geography of Africa is inadequate. The 
author is a Catholic, and probably meant his title Les caravelles du Christ to 
suggest that a spirit of piety permeated the Portuguese explorers. However, he 
depicts them as adventurers concerned almost entirely with making profits in this 
world, and for this reason the title sounds ironical. The translation from the 
French by Richmond Hill is workmanlike, but whatever Gallic charm the original 
may have had has disappeared. ; 


William 8. Stokes. LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS. New York. Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 1959. Pp. 538. 


Professor Stokes' textbook is a penetrating and well-documented analysis 
of Latin American politics under a series of headings, the list of which is suffi- 
cient to suggest the breadth of the interpretation: the social classes; the family; 
education; the Church; the Army; economic theory; land; industry; labor; political 
theory; violence; the peaceful mobilization of power (with a special chapter on the 
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Cuban elections of 1948); omnipotent executive power; the subservient legislature; 
the Cuban semi-parliamentary system; constitutions, law, and the courts; and 
federal and unitary structure. Professor Stokes rightly maintains that it is im- 
possible to discuss politics without considering the whole culture of a people. His 
chapter on the Church indicates a somewhat conventional respect for the Church 
as a democratic force, and the very brevity of the chapter suggests that he is un- 
willing to enter into a candid discussion of the role of the Church in Latin Ameri- 
can politics. This chapter either should be expanded to discuss in detail the rela- 
tions of the Church with dictatorships, or omitted. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
weakness of this work is its failure to catch the drama of Latin American politics. 
The basic decision to analyze Latin America as a whole involved, as this approach 
inevitably does, cutting up and in fact suppressing the political story of each re- 
public. With these reservations, Professor Stokes' book is a valuable addition to 
our working manuals about Latin America. 


* * * KK KK KK KK KK K KK 


> REPORT ON THE MEETING OF IAPA'S 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS COMMITTEE 


The 15th annual meeting of the Inter-American Press Association was held 
in San Francisco, California, October 6-8. It was attended by outstanding news- 
papermen from Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic (represented by an exiled newspaperman), Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, British Guiana, Jamaica, Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico, 
Trinidad, Uruguay, Venezuela, and the United States. 


IAPA's Freedom of the Press Committee arrived in San Francisco on 
September 30 in order to prepare its report for the conference. (Its chairman, 
Jules Dubois of the Chicago Tribune, received IAPA's "Hero of the Free Press" 
medal this year.) The Committee held, as in the past, that there was no freedom 
of the press in Paraguay or in the Dominican Republic. In the case of Bolivia, it 
was shown that La Raz6én, forced to stop printing in April 1952, and Los Tiempos 
of Cochabamba, which was destroyed six years ago by a mob led by government 
officials, had still not been permitted to publish again; other Bolivian dailies have 
been subjected to economic pressures. As for Nicaragua, it was established that 
there is censorship of opposition newspapers. Bernardo Lacayo Ocampo, director 
of the government- supporting Novedades, explained at the meeting that the censor- 
ship resulted from the state of siege existing in Nicaragua; however, the Committee 
found that there were no longer reasons for continuing the censorship. The Com- 
mittee made clear its approval of such procedures as those followed by Peru and 
Argentina, which prohibit censorship even when constitutional guarantees are de- 
nied or when a state of siege is declared. : 


The press situation in Cuba attracted great interest because of Fidel Castro's 
animosity toward Jules Dubois and the IAPA. They had been attacked by Castro in 
a television speech as well as in Cuban newspapers and over radio stations. More- 
over, the Federation of Restaurant Workers had called Dubois a spy and urged its 
members to refuse to serve him in restaurants. The press problems in Cuba were 
considered quite serious. Castro's government maintains a well-organized and 
powerful propaganda machine consisting of seven newspapers, two radio stations, 
and a television studio. When a journalist criticizes members of the government 
or their actions in running the country, he is denounced by Castro's supporters. 
The Committee concluded that Cuban newspapers do have the right to publish what 
they wish, but that they do so in an atmosphere of fear. 
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Communist infiltration of the press was also discussed. It was noted that 
the Venezuelan Journalists' Association had joined the International Organization 
of Journalists, with headquarters in Prague, Czechoslovakia. Also, several 
Latin American newspapermen have been visiting Russia and Red China as guests 
of those governments. The Committee felt that Communist infiltration of the 
press was part of a plan to destroy not only freedom of the press but other basic 
freedoms as well. 


J. Antonio Alas, editorial assistant of the Hispanic American Report, who 
attended the IAPA meetings, is preparing a study on "Freedom of the Press in 
America," based principally on his observations at the conference. 
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BULLETIN OF HISPANIC STUDIES 


A quarterly review published by the Liverpool 
University Press 


Editor 
Albert E. Sloman 
University of Liverpool 


Editorial Committee: Narciso Alonso Cortés, William C. Atkinson, Reginald F. 
Brown, Manuel Garcfa Blanco, Ignacio Gonz4lez-Llubera, A. A. Parker, J. W. 
Rees, P. E. Russell, Walter Starkie, Edward M. Wilson. 


Annual subscription, postage included: £2, $6.00, or 325 pesetas. Write to 
Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, University Press, 123 Grove Street, Liverpool 7. 


Enclosed is a list of members of the Hispanic American Society. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


it concerns itself with a definite area—S and Latin America—but this is a cul rather than 
a geographical region. Like a alt akane ed subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 


It may be — with other inter-departmental Specs such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 
ogram originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of in: ing without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. ond of wechaiques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar whi prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and en ge in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
between the humanists and the social scientists. 
Every program must the of studied end on the 
iar interests which ge nappa toad given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly petioles bend, involving a day-to-day on. in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way economic and social gro The study of the political, social, and 


economic devei t of the area is the of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 


binopt.Resarc ers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
y at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 


too Enowg ego phical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 

boning “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 

litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 

While the advanced program stresses the contem uirements in the undergraduate 

ye aged te provide a background for this study. School of Education is keenly aware of the importance 

the world. Last but not least, the Schoo! of Mineral Sci- 

ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

ming ap inginn pbb itical, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 

ve ose and 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Sp1i1, 112, 113) 

Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) .... 10 units 
y of South America (Geography 120, and fide Amaia 

History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units), Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 units), 

Latin America since 1939 (History 175, 3 units), amy two COUrsS ........60seeeseeececceesreseeeencees 
Inter-American Relations: Government and Politics in Latin America (Political Science 128) or Latin America and 

the United States (Political Science 138)... 5 units 
Anthropology: Any course in anthropology ........00.00sscseeccccscncreccrerenseeesncssestsesseesesenee 4 units 


do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
1. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of other of these two 
2. A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
credit for the thesis. 


ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 


DOCTCR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 


niversity. 
A cumulative index of Vols. I-VII of the is available for $3. 


may be obtained on microfilm at $3 a volume University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann 


Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without 
due acknowledgement 


| 
Y eens Fee West Coast countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), River Plate couatries (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), 
or Brazil. 


A PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


“All who have deplored the unavailability of a servicable comprehensive 
Portuguese-English dictionary . . . will welcome Mr. Taylor’s 60,000-entry 
answer to this need, and one may expect it to become standard for libraries 
and for the trscslator and student. . . . Particularly praiseworthy is its 
wealth of Portuguese locutions and . . . the up-to-date and idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalents provided. The customary overworking of cognates is avoided 
_ with skill and consistency. Excellent, too, is the coverage of vocabulary per- 
taining to the ethnology, folklore, flora, end feung. of Brasil.”-—Library 
Journal. 

Large numbers of cal words in the arts and sciences have been 
included, and new sys' of prevailing in Brazil and Por- 
tugal has been followed throughout. This dictionary has the special distine- 
tion of being the first that makes a serious attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese. 682 pages, double column. $11.50 


POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE SECTORS 


John J. Johnson 
Professor of History, Stanford University 
A study of the politically ambitious urban middle groups, which have 
grown up beside those elemerts that historically constituted the ruling elite 
in Latin America. Stanforl Studies in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XV. i $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
_ HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ronald Hilton 


SECOND EDITION 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 
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